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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


HAYTI. 

An arrival at New York from Port au Prince 
prings advices to the 15th ultimo. The provisional 
overnment, under General Herard, continues to per- 
form its functions with satisfaction to the majority 
ofthe people. The duties in all the ports have been 
reduced one-half upon beef, pork, flour, rice, codfish, 
Jard, butter, mackerel, and herrings; and building 
materials are admitted free of duty. 

A convention, based upon the universal right of 
suffrage, is to assemble in July for the formation of 
a constitution, preparatory to the election of offi- 
cers and the permanent establishment of a republi- 
can government. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Occupation By Great Brita. The brig Ar- 
chitect, Gray, at New Orleans from Vera Cruz, 
brings particulars uf the occupation of the Sand- 
wich Islands by the British government, which was 
announced afew days ago by the Army & Navy 
Chronicle to have occurred. We copy from the Pi- 
cayune the following abstract of the official corres- 
pondence between Lord Grorce Pauter, captain of 
the British man-of-war Carysfort, and the governor of 
Oahu. 

“Differences having arisen between the royal au- 
thorities of those islands and the British consul, Mr. 
Simpson, the hon. Lord George Paulet, captain of 
H. B. M. frigate Carysfort, made a peremptory de- 
mand upon the governor of Oahu for a personal in- 
terview with the king of the Islands. This was 
done on the 11th of February last, and the king was 
atonce sent for. He declined a personal interview, 
but delegated a Dr. Judd to negotiate. Upon this 
Lord George became indignant, and on the 17th Fe- 
bruary, he sent an ultimatum to the king, threaten- 
ing immediate resort to force unless certain condi- 
tions propounded by him, six in number, were ac- 
ceded to by the 19th, (Sunday.) 

These conditions comprised: first, indemnification 
toa Mr. Charlton and his representatives; secondly, 
# recognition of a Mr. Simpson as Mr. Charlton’s 
deputy as H. B. M’s consul, and an apology to her 
majesty, by saluting her flag and receiviug her agent; 
thirdly, a guarantee of British property; fourthly, 
compliance with a previous promise of a fair trial to 
cue Skinner, which promise is said to have been eva- 
ded; fifthly, an immediate settlement of the difficul- 
ties between the two governments by a reference; 
and lastly, a direct communication between the king 
of the islands and the British consul. These terms 
Were announced to Capt. Long, of the U.S. ship 
aon, and to the authorities of the islands, on the 

th. 





— 


In his reply on the 18th, the king accedes to all of 
them, though under protest, and names on his part 
Sir George Sampson and William Richards to nego- 
ate directly with the English government, for the 
arrangement of all the points of difference. 

Lord George replies by naming 2 o’clock on the 
tame day for an interchange of salutes, and demand- 
ing an hour to be named on Monday, the 20th Feb. 
for receiving himself and H. B. majesty’s represen- 
lative. The king named 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The presentation was made; we presume, but the 
next we hear of the affair is an appeal of the king to 
his subjects, dated Feb. 25th, stating that he is in 
difficulties, but that he hopes for the best when jus- 
tice can be done him in England. Bearing the same 
date appears a formal cession on the part of his ma- 
Jesty (named Kamenameha III.) of the whole group 
of the Sandwich Islands to Lord George Paulet, re- 
presenting Great Britain, which cession is stated to 

made in consequence of the impossibility of ac- 
Ceding to the demands of Lord George. Terms are 
annexed to the cession, guaranteeing the security of 
ue natives, a provisional government, mixed of na- 
tives and the aglish, the enjoyment of their exist- 
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ing legal rights; the continuance of the native reve- 
nue service conditionally; a stipulation that the titles 
to lands in the islands shall remain in the native 
hands, until the receipt of notification from Great 
Britain of the arrangements which may be made 
there; and lastly, the fulfilment of the existing en- 
gagements of the native king and Premier. 


This occupation of the Sandwich Islands would 


appear to be a high-handed measure on the part of 


Lord George Paulet. It shows, however, how 
promptly the English government ever acts in a case 
where the rights of its citizens are invaded or are 
thought to be invaded. In some aspects it resembles 
our Com. Jones’ proceedings at Monterey, but now 
having a hold upon these islands, we fear England 
will not readily let go her grasp upon them. Our 
information upon the subject is derived from bare of- 
ficial documents, utterly without commentary.” Good 
understanding between the U. States and Great Bri- 
tain requires the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of the Islands, which we believe, however, 
has already been accorded by the British government. 
URUGUAY. 

THE WAR ON THE RIVER OF Piatre. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter from an officer of the United 
States ship Columbia, published in the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, gives another evidence of the 
barbarity of the war now carried on by Rosas: 

“The forces under Oribe consist of 5,000 cavalry, 
3 to 4,000 infantry, with fourteen field pieces. He 
has in his rear President Fructuoso Rivera, with 3,- 
000 cavalry, and about the same number of infantry. 
The fortifications off{Montevideo are manned by up- 
wards of six thousand fighting men—prepared to die 
in the last ditch, in defence of their wives and daugi:- 
ters, menaced as they are by the most barbarous 
cruelties which can be suggested by a fiendish lust. 
The atrocious enormities of this man (Rosas) would 
hardly be credited, were they not established by the 
undoubted testimony of respectable individuals, just 
escaped from the enemy’s lines, at the imminent 
hazard of their lives. I wiil not speak of his inhu- 
man barbarities to the women—the expose would be 
improper for your columns. But as a specimen of 
his refinement upon the method of Nero and Tibe- 
rius, I will give you a condensed extract from the 
deposition of Don Pedro Yoses (a refugee) taken be- 
fore the chief of police at this place. ‘Of the priso- 
ners,’ says he, ‘made in consequence of the defeat of 
the Montevidean forces at Arroga Grande, on the 6th 
of December last, I saw 556 soldiers executed in cold 
blood, by having their throats cut and their bodies 
otherwise'previously mutilated. Col. Henestiosa, one 
of the number, had his ears amputated, pieces of flesh 
cut from his body, and was then despatched by a bayo- 
net. Col. Bezoti and the officers of the Correntino 
corps had their throats cut and the skin torn from their 
bodies; Col. Mendoza, Captains Martinez and Lavag- 
na, and Majors Alonzo and Costello were horribly mu- 
tilated and put to death; and Lieutenant Acosta flayed 
alive, while crying ‘Viva la Libertad!’ I select these 
instances out of many of equal and gratuitous acts of 
brutality, because they are less offensive to decency 
than others that might he enumerated.” 

YUCATAN. 

We have accounts a few days later—to the 12th 
inst. The Mexican General Ampudia still kept pos- 
session of the heights surrounding Campeachy, 
though the troops under his command were in bad 
condition and deserting daily. The Mexican divi- 
sion which had capitulated at Texpenal, and retired 
to Telchac for the purpose of embarking for Tampi- 
ca, had not been able to leave, having no means of 
conveyance. They demanded a delay of five days, 
which, not being granted, they were obliged to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war. Many attempt- 
ed to escape, but were soon retaken. Among the 
prisoners are Generals Barragan and Lemos. Seve- 
ral skirmishes had taken place between the Texian 
navy and the Mexican steamers, without any deci- 
sive result, 

A letter, dated at Campeachy on the 11th instant, 
has been received at New faileans from Col. Mor- 

an, the Texian commissioner who accompanied 

ommodore Moore to Yucatan, stating positively his 
acquiescence in all the movements of the latter offi- 
cer; who (Col. M. says) evinced no disposition after 
their departure from New Orleans to pursue any 
course contrary to the wishes of the commissioner 
on board, and would have proceeded direct to Gal- 





veston if the cruise to Yucatan had not been ganc- 


tioned. 
MEXICO. 

Tue Mexican mpemnity. We find in the New 
Orleans Bee some accounts from Mexico, received 
by way of Havana, by which it appears that Santa 
Anna 1s making great exertions to raise funds for the 
payment ofthe first instalment of the indemnity which 
is due to the citizens of the United States on the 30th 
of the present month. Having failed to obtain the 
requisite eum by means of voluntary contributions, 
which were at first solicited hy the government, an 
edict was issued on the 20th ultimo, demanding from 
the various departments of the republic a loan of two 
millions and a half, for the purpose to liquidating this 
debt, which was required to be paid without loss of 
time, and by the 28th of April at the latest. 

By an article extracted from a Tobasco paper, un- 
der date of the 15th April, we notice that, on account 
of the great scarcity of corn, salt, &c. in the state, per- 
mission has been granted to import these articles from 
abroad, at least as long as the war with Yucatan may 
continue. 

The new British Minister for Mexico had arrived 
at Vera Cruz in H. B. M. ship Spartan. 


Later. Payment of the first instalment of the in- 
demnity. By the arrival at New Orleans of the bri 
Architect, Captain Gray, the N. O. Bee has receive 
Vera Cruz papers to the 11th, and Mexico to the 7th 
May. 
The first instalment of the Mexican indemnity, due 
to the United States, of $270,000, has been paid to 
general Waddy Thompson, and was to be shipped on 
board of the United States brig of war Dolphin, 
which vessel was to have left Vera Cruz on the 18th 
instant. This sum was obtained by a forced Joan 
from a number of the rich capitalists of Mexico. Mr. 
Marshall, bearer of despatches from our minister at 
Mexico, arrived in the .4rchitect, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Washington city. 

The fever was raging with virulence at Vera Cruz, 
and several hundred persons have already fallen vic- 
tims to the disease. 

The minister of foreign affairs has issued a circu- 
lar, announcing that the Mexican government will 
not allow or recognize the rights and claims of fo- 
reigners who may be found in Texas, but will consi- 
der them as invaders and enemies of Mexico, &c.— 
The same document states that all foreign consuls 
residing in Texas will be regarded as neutral per- 
sons, on condition that they rigorously abstain from 
any interference with the rights or conduct of Mex- 
ico. 

A decree of the 12th of April, permits the import 
through the port of Vera Cruz, of 60,000 quintals of 
cotton, by a special grant to Messrs, Aguero, Gon- 
zales & Co., on the condition of the payment by them 
of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars into the 
publie treasury. 

Several arrests had been made of prominent citi- 
zens in Mexico, on suspicion of having projected 
another revolution. Such events are of too common 
occurrence in that disaffected country to excite much 


attention. 
TEXAS. 
PROCLAMATION. 
By the president of the republic of Texas. 

Whereas, E. W. Moore, a post captain command- 
ing the navy of Texas, was, on the 29th of October, 
1842, by the acting secretary of war and marine, 
under directions of the president, ordered to leave 
the port of N. Orleans in the United States, and sail 
with all the vessels under his command to the port 
of Galveston in Texas; and whereas, the said orders 
were reiterated on the 5th and 16th November, 
1842; and whereas, he, the said post captain, E. W. 
Moore, was ordered again, on the 2d December, 
1842, to ‘proceed immediately and report to the de- 
partment in person;” and whereas, he was again, on 
the 2d of January, 1843, ordered to act in conformi- 
ty with previous orders, and, if practicable, report 
at Galveston, and whereas, he was again, on the 22d 
of the same month, peremptorily ordered to report 
in person to the department, and to “leave the ship 
Austin and brig Wharton under the command of the 
senior officer present;” and whereas, also commis- 
sioners were appointed and duly commissioned, un- 
der a secret act of congress of the republic, in rela- 
tion to the future disposition of the navy of Texas, 
who proceeded to New Orleans in discharge of the 
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duties assigned them; and whereas, the said post 
captain E. W. Moore, has disobeyed, and continues 
to disobey, all orders of this government, and has 
refused, and continues to refuse, to deliver over said 
vessels to the said commissioners in accordance with 
law; but, on the contrary, declares a disregard of 
the orders of this government, and avows his in- 
tention to proceed to sea under the flag of Texas, 
and in direct violation of said orders, and cruize upon 
the high seas with armed vessels, contrary to the 
law of this republic and of nations; and whereas, 
the president of this republic is determined to en- 
force the law and exonerate the nation from the im- 
putation and sanction of such infamous conduet; and 
with a view to exercise the offices of friendship and 
good neighborhood towards those nations whose re- 
cognition has been obtained, for the purpose of ac- 
cording due respect to the safety of commerce and 
the maintenance of those most essential rules of 
subordination which have not heretofore been so fla- 
grantly violated by the subaltern officers of any or- 
ganized government, known to the present age, it 
has become necessary and proper to make public 
these various acts of disobedience, contumacy, and 
mutiny, on the part of the said post captain, E. W. 
Moore; therefore: 

I, Samuel Houston, president and cammander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the republic of Texas, 
do, by these presents, declare and proclaim, that he, 
the aforesaid post captain, E. W. Moore, is suspend- 
ed from all command in the navy of the republic, 
and that all orders, ‘sealed, or otherwise, which were 
issued to the said post captain, E. W. Moore, previ- 
ous to the 29th October, 1842, are hereby revoked, 
and declared null and void, and he is hereby com- 
manded to obey his subsequent orders, and report 
forthwith, in person, to the head of the department 
of war and marine, of this government. 

And I do further declare and proclaim on failure 
of obedience to this command, or on his having gone 
to sea, contrary to orders, that this government will 
no longer hold itself responsible for his acts upon 
the high seas: but, in such case, requests all the go- 
vernments, in treaty, or on terms of amity with this 
government, and all naval officers on the high seas, 
or in ports sores. tp this country, to seize the said 
pest captain, E. W. Moore, the ship Austin and the 

rig Wharton, with their crews, and bring them, or 
any of them, into the port of Galveston, that the 
vessels may be secured to the republic, and the cul- 
prit or oulprits, arraigned and punished by the sen- 
tence of a legal tribunal. 


The naval powers of Christendom will not permit 
such a flagrant and unexampled outrage, by a com- 
mander of public vessels of war, upon the rights of 
his nation, and upon his official oath and duty, to 
pass unrebuked, for such would be to destroy all civil 
rule and establish a precedent which would jeopar- 
dize the commerce of the ocean and render encour- 
agement and sanction to piracy. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the republic to be 
affixed. 

Done at Washington on the 23d day of March, 

in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 

{L. S.] hundred and forty-three, and of the inde- 
pendence of the republic the eighth. 

SAM. HOUSTON. 

By the president: Joun Hat, acting secretary of 
state. 

The “‘Texian,” Houston’s official paper introduces 
the ae in the following wise: 

‘We publish to-day a proclamation of the presi- 
dent in relation to the sailing of the Texas navy.— 
It was issued on the 23d of March, and delivered to 
one of the commissioners, to be published in the 
event that post captain E. W. Moore did not instant- 
ly surrender the navy to the commissioners appoint- 
ed under a secret act of congress. Of the same date, 
an order was sent to him from the department of 
war and marine, suspending him from all command, 
and ordering him forthwith, to report to the depart- 
ment in arrest. The orders were received by com- 

modore Moore on the 3d of April, from which time 
all his functions ceased, though it seems that he pro- 
ceeded subsequently to order a court martial, try 

isoners and execute them, without authority or 

w. We presume the acts will be fully explained 
in due time.” 

The sagem has created the greatest sensa- 
tion in Texas. The papers which are disposed to be 
the most lenient to Mr. Houston attribute his con- 
duct to insanity. Others again do not hesitate to 
charge him with the most deliberate baseness. The 
New Orleans Bulletin in reference to this subject 
says: “fHad Texas now a vigorous government no 
more favorable moment than the present would ever 
be found to prosecute and terminate the war with 


the republic.” 


Letrrer From Commopore Moore. The Galves- 
ton Times of the 16th, in the course of a Jong arti- 
cle in vindication of the Texas navy publishes the 


following letter: 
April 19th, 1843. 

Texas sloop of war Austin, outside N. E. Pass, 
Miss. Mr. F. Pineard, editor of Texas Times, Gal- 
veston Texas. 

In the event of my being declared by proclama- 
tion of the president as a pirate, or outlaw, you 
will please state over my signature that 1 go down 
to attack the Mexican squadron, with the consent and 
full concurrence of colonel James Morgan, who is on 
board this ship as one of the commissioners to car- 
ry into effect the secret act of congress, in relation 


it is the best thing that could be done for the coun- 
try. 
This ship and the brig have excellent men on beard, 
and the officers and men are all eager for the con- 
test. We go to make one desperate struggle to turn the 
tide of ill luck that has so long been running against 
Texas. 
You shall hear from me again as soon as possible. 
Yours truly, E. W. MOORE. 
The Galveston Times and other papers charge 
Houston strongly, with keeping up a secret corres- 
pondence with Santa Anna. 
Another expedition to Santa Fe. The Galveston 
Civilian, dated the 16th inst. gives the following par- 
ticulars of another expedition against Santa Fe. 
“Col. Snively received a commission early this 
spring to raise a body of three hundred volunteers 
in the frontier counties of the northwest, for a de- 
scentupon Santa Fe, and the capture of the tyrant 
Armijo and the traitor Lewis, and to inflict suitable 
punishment for the barbarous treatment visited upon 
the trading expedition under McLeod and Cook.” 
The authority to start the expedition was hailed 
with pleasure wherever it was made known, and the 
only difficulty in the way was, not to raise the requi- 
site number of men, but to keep from raising too 
many. 
Five hundred are known certainly to be in the 
field, and it is thought that the force is nearer eight. 
The great difficulty was to keep the number down. 
The men were to elect their own commander at 
the place of general meeting, and march immediate- 
ly. 
From the information from Santa Fe strong hopes 
were entertained of the capture of both Armijo and 
Lewis on the road. 
Spies were out, with proper instructions, at every 
point, and the promptness, efficiency, and secrecy 
observed in the whole matter up to the time of start- 
ing promise the most favorable results. The men 
were all fitted out at their own expense—all well 
mounted—well armed—and all good soldiers. None 
were received but citizens of good character and 
standing, and they are mostly men of property and 
respectability at home. They are all sueh as have 
respect for themselves, and for the laws of their 
country and of civilized nations, and no apprehen- 
sion need be felt by the friends. of American traders 
to Santa Fe, that such will be in any manner mo- 
lested. : 
They are believed to have information of all the 
Mexican parties, which were to have left either for 
Santa Fe or St. Louis, and will probably intercept 
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May 5th,” says: 

“On the 2Ist April 1 commenced carrying out the 
sentence of the court martial—released Frederick 
Shepard, and pardoned John W. Williams, who was 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes with the cats, but 
strongly recommended to mercy; 22d, carried into 
effect the sentence in the case of W. Barrington 
one hundred lashes with cats; 25th, carried into effect 
the sentence of Edward Keenan—one hundred lashes 
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the awful, painful duty with better decorum and dis 
cipline. They evidently thought that they would be 
pardoned to the last moment, and protested to thei 
innocence of the murder of Lieutentant Fuller, on 
or the wounding of either of the midshipmen. The 
bodies were left hanging at the foreyard (the shit 
lying to, with the foretopsail to the mast) for one 
hour, (during which time the crew got their dinner) 
when they were lowered on deck and given to thei 
messes, for the purpose of preparing them for inte 
ment, and we filled away on our course. At2.30 
the ship was again hove to, with the maintopsail to 
the mast, and the bodies committed to the deep 
each one separately; the funeral service was reac 
by Thos. P. Anderson, surgeon. At 255 filled away 
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From the Boston Courier. rop of the ¢ 
Boston, April 28, 1843. Jmanded for t 

Hon. Dante, WesstTeER: commercial 
Dear Sir: The undersigned, a few of your friends,Which, or | 
have unexpectedly heard this morning of your inten-fesirable, " 
tion to relinquish the department of state at Wash-fmarket at ho 
ington. They sincerely hope that doing so it is notpeen sutficie, 
our purpose wholly to retire from those public laflree exportat 
Sons in which you have rendered such essential set-fUannot thos. 
vice to the country. They regret that while manype brought j 
important questions remain to be adjusted, you shoul4proportioned 
deem it necessary to remove from a position in Whic™#hich subsis 
you were most eminently useful; and while theyPmy part, I th 
most respectfully thank you for the good you hav@Bhould have , 
done, they feel that they may rely on your patrioMo fear of ¢ 

tism to be ready and willing to do more when 4SU!"fauses, yj 
table occasion shall offer: Very many consideraqtentre, and‘g 
tions point to you, sir, as the only individual to whOMBive; and the 
the several interests of the north and south can 1o0KGl haye expre 
with equal confidence for protection, and with whor Hence upon 4a 
may be safely trusted, fully and freely, the os error Nay encount 
of preliminaries in the important question of the selaBhat, in my o 
tlement of international trade, based upon free oe Nal. We me 






















Mexico. It is consoling to discover that the popu- 
lar sympathies and these of the press are entirely 


them yon their road. Their object does not, hew- 





ciples and reciprocity of benefit, which 1s mee ‘Pon slight e: 
agitate this country and Great Britain. Not re port to the in 
would give them greater pleasure than to learn : genes and 
some commission was contemplated by which t a As to myse 
matters might come under your management 20%Reing concer, 
control, either at Washington or elsewhere; and ected with ¢ 
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enter Bf ough ne longer an active member of the present 
cCople of B government, you were still engaged in a field wor- 
nds and CF of your talents, with the probability of a re- 
ers who & lt acceptable not only to your own country, but to 
de upon rope- 


Mexico Bh the highest consideration, they have the ho- 
the men nor to subscribe themselves your friends and humble 
Without servants, , 
David Sears, H. G. Otis, T. H. Perkins, P. C. 
iblished, prooks, William Prescott, W. H. Gardner, C. P. 
1g of the M curtis, William Sturgis, Franklin Haven, Robert 
m under looper; je. J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Joseph Balch, 
ans. William Amory, John L. Gardner, E. H. Robbins, 
the St. Joseph Tilden, Henry Cabot, Ignatius Sargeant, Ro- 
Civilian i bert G- Shaw, Josiah Quincy, jr. James K. Mills, 
scount of fm Francis Skinner, Willard Sayles. 


 expedi- 


ita Fe to Washington, May 3, 1843. 
‘There is Ggyrtemen: I have received your letter of the 
ither ex-Mogth of April. You look, gentlemen, with a degree 
d roa of solicitude which I can well appreciate, to the | 
Wit had 


probability that an adjustment of important ques- 
tions Of international trade between the United 
States and other countries, especially Great Britain, 
will be attempted. I fear you estimate quite too highly 
my own ability to render useful service to the public 
in such transactions; but, by whomsoever conducted, 
{should feel the strongest interest in their success, 
pould they take place. I confess that, being truly 
nd sincerely devoted to the protection of American 
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rg Out the Mlabor and industry, I consider it to be of the highest 
Frederick importance to give to that labor and that industry a 
who wasmmsecurity, a steadiness of support, a permanency of 
cats, but Mmencouragement, which they have not lately enjoyed, 
rried intofmand which, I fear, they are not likely to enjoy here- 
‘rington—#Mafter, unless a more comprehensive policy be adopt- 
into effect {Med than that which has hitherto been pursued. The 
‘red Jashesimquestion of protection has mingled itself to such a 
's Antoinegmdegree with questions of supposed local interests, 
1 Williamfiwith political questions and struggles for political 

them tommpower, that it has not been suffered to be at rest on 

foreyard@many basis. It has had no repose. This is evidently 
was cargmegreatevil. AJl interests demand a steady and set- 
pointed, ingmted policy, and a conviction of this truth appears 
ide 88 deg. to be becoming general and strong. Those who 


possess the means of living desire to feel secure in 
heir enjoyment, and those who have such means to 
rar must wish, above all things, to know what they 
uy depend upon when they devote their capital 
nd their labor to particular pursuits or modes of oc- 
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upation. 
hws thought that something was accomplished, 

















; would be 

ed to theingmnd certainly something was accomplished, by the 
Fuller, ommlarif act of last year. Yet, it had hardly passed be- 
nen. Thegmore events occurred creating the highest probability 
d (the shipgatiat the whole subject would be agitated anew in 
st) for onaggtie next congress. Are we always to be in this fluc- 










ating state? Are we never to be able to look for 
any thing but a succession of changes? Is there no 
ray of bringing the whole country, and all interests, 
loan adjustment that may promise some degree of 
quiet and of general satisfaction? No doubt the va- 
) the deep,grious pursuits of the people of this country have 
» was reac@eally and truly in themselves a strong mutuality 
filled away¥*! interest. The grain and corn producing states 
must always find the best market for the surplus of 
(their products in the manufacturing and commercial 
(jpopulation of the east; as they will always find the 

price of manufactured articles, such as they need, 
ept low, and the quality good, by the productions of 
bastern labor. But, so rich and abundant is the grain 
top of the country, that, beyond what may be de- 
nanded forthe consumption of manufacturmg and 
Commercial districts, there is still a surplus, for 
our friends, hich, or a part of which, a foreign taarket is 
your inten-Mesirable. ‘lhe cotton crop, too, though it finds a 
at Wash- market at home, the value of which I think has never 
0 it 1S notfbeen sufficiently appreciated, requires, nevertheless, 
public le-Bree exportation, and a large consumption abroad.— 
sential ser-fannot those who are concerned in these interests 
yhile manype brought into a harmony and concert of action, 
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28, 1843. 






























you shouldiproportioned to the real harmony and mutuality 
on in which#hich subsist between the interests themselves? For 
while theygy part, 1 think the experiment worth trying, and 
_ you hav@Bhould have great hopes of its success if there were 
our patrio"Mo fear of opposition from collateral or extrinsic 
when a Sul auses, My inquiries at the north, and through the 

considera entre, and at the south and west, have been exten- 
jal to WhOMBive; and the result has led to the conclusion which 


th can a have expressed. J would not speak with confi- 
with ¥ o'.ence upon a matter yet untried, and which I know 
adjustmen hay encounter a variety of objections; but I repeat 
p of the setithat, in my Opinion, the experiment is worth a fair 
n free Lapis al. We may well make one earnest endeavor, even 
is 00M [0 slight encouragement, to give permanent sup- 























eens port to the industry of the country and stability to the 
") ig ee “siness and pursuits of life. 
which pet As to myself, gentlemen, I have no expectation of 
remen tg Concerned, in any manner, in negotiations con- 


re; and tha” shected with this subject; and amrhappy to know that 


ene 





the country has many hands abler than mine to wield 
such concerns. The government has eminent abili- 
ty at its command both at home and abroad. Ihave 
no wish to go abroad on public service. {f negotia- 
tions should be entered into, there are reasons for 
desiring that they should be undertaken at Wash- 
ington; in which case, according to the usual course, 
they would be conducted by the head of the depart- 
ment of state, under the direction of the president. 

With unfeigned thanks for your manifestation of 
friendly sentiments, respect, and confidence, { remain, 
gentlemen, your obliged friend and ob‘t serv’t, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To the honorable David Sears, H. G. Otis, William 

Prescott, and the other gentlemen. 


—_—__~ 


THE COMET. It will be seen that our young 
American astronomers were not only the first to dis- 
cover the late eccentric visiter to our solar system, but 
that they have adventured the assertion, novel as it is» 
that the comet actually struck the sun and rebounded: 


‘‘We present to-day another communication on 
the subject of the great comet from the indefa- 
tigable astronomers of our high school observato- 
ry, Messrs. Walker, Kendall, and Downes. The 
general reader cam have little conception of the 
immense labor bestowed upon this subject, which, 
we are credibly informed, has amounted to eight or 
ten hours a day since the 11th of March—close cipher- 
ing, to say alas of the ability required to direct 
such computations correctly. The time necessary 
to come to their conclusions must account for any 
apparent variation in their views, as they have ap- 
peared in our paper, step by step, as arrived at; for 
although, like honest jurymen, these gentlemen de- 
termine to find out the truth from the evidence as 
presented, without any bias or prejudged view of the 
case, they have not felt bound, like jurymen, to keep 
the whole matter to themselves until their minds are 
fully made up. If theirconclusions are correct, viz. 
that the comet did, on the 27th of February last, 
strike the sun and rebound, it is the most remarkable 
event inthe annals of astronomy. In making such 
a suggestion our friends have exhibited much inde- 
pendence and reliance on the correctness of their re- 
searches. They have had no foreign nor collateral 
aid from any source; they have had to rely upon 
their own observations, for no others in the United 
States, yet received, were nice enough to be used in 
this delicate discussion. The only thing at all likely 
to give probability to their conclusions, from any 
foreign source, isa letter of Encke in the London 
Tiores of the 14th of Aprillast. [U. States Gazette. 

‘High School Observatory, 
Philadelphia, May, 15, 1843. 

“Dear sin: On the 8th instant Professor Kendall 
and myself, through the medium of your columns, 
pointed out the resemblance between the comets of 
1668, 1689, and 1843. We also mentioned that the 
orbit of the comet of 1843, computed on the suppo- 
sition of its being a parabola so as to pass through 
its observed places on the 20th of March and 9th of 
April, gave its place 228" too much advanced on the 
30th of March. We mentioned that this excess 
could not be made to disappear by using a parabola, 
or hyperbola, without giving an orbit in which the 
comet must have passed through the body of the sun. 
From some trials which we made, it appeared that 
the tendency of the true curve was towards an 
ellipse. Messrs. Kendall, Downes, and myself have 
since given the subject a more thorough examination 
and are led to the conclusion that no orbit can be 
found that will give the observed places of the comet 
with absolute precision without locating the perihe- 
lion point many thousand miles within the body of 
the sun. We also find that, waiving for the present 
this seeming paradox,an hyperbola can be found which 
will pass perfectly through the middle, as well as the 
first and last places. The use of this particular co- 
nic section was necessary; we could not satisfy the 
observed places with either an ellipse or a parabola, 
We are therefore forced to conclude, in the present 
state of our information, that the comet, since its 
first appearance, bas been departing from the sun in 
an orbit called an hyperbola, which, continued in the 
imagination backwards to its perihelion point, passes 
into the body of the sun half way to its centre. If 
this view of the subject is correct, this comet, whe- 
ther identical or not with the comets of 1668 and 
1689, cannot again return, but must leave us to visit 
some other solar system. We mention these facts and 
analogies as they present themselves, leaving to oth- 
ers to form their own conclusions. We have given 
to the public the places of the comet, derived from 
our observations; we now give the statement of the 
only orbit with which we can perfectly represent 
its path among the stars. Other astronomers will 
doubtless review these results, and perhaps be more 





successful. The method which we adopted to de- 





cide which of the three conic sections is the true 
curve is that of the celebrated Gauss, invented’ and 
used for the at nei of computing the orbits of the 
new planets. This method, though very complex 
and laborious, has one advantage over all others, 
inasmuch as it commences without any hypothesis 
respecting the kind of conic section in which the 
body moves, leaving this decision to be derived, free 
from bias or prejudice, from the Newtonian law of 
gravity and the known dimensions of the system, 
combined with the observed places of the comet. 
This paradox of the orbit passing through the sun 
itis incumbent on astronomers to explain, unless 
they can show that it does not take place. It its 
existence is established, and the experience of Encke 
at Berlin, confirming our own seems to indicate that 
such is really the fact, this will be the second re- 
markable paradox in the solar system brought to 
light by comets during this century. Every one has 
read of the acceleration of the mean motion of 
Encke’s comet, and the gradual shortening of the 
mean distance from the sun, so that the comet never 
returns to the same perihelion point which it left at 
a former revolution, but comes nearer the sun, and 
after passing the perihelion, departs in a curve 
which, prolonged backwards in the imagination, 
passes nearer the sun than the point actually traversed 
by thecomet. Now, all this is matter of fact, estab- 
lished by repeated returns of this comet, and admit- 
ted by all astronomers. Encke explains the paradox 
by supposing that the planetary space, from the sun’s 
surface to about the mean distance of Venus, is oc- 
cupied bya very thin resisting medium, which sen- 
sibly affects this very light y- This explanation 
is now generally admitted by astronomers, from the 
fact that without it no astronomer living has been 
able to compute a correct ephemeris. Encke’s co- 
met is gradually winding itself up, and must, some 
time or other, experience the fate of this comet of 
1843; that is to say, it must actually come in contact 
with the atmosphere or permanent portions of the 
body of the sun. It has already been matter of spe- 
culation with astronomers, when this event shall oc- 
cur, (however remote,) what will be the fate of the 
comet. Will it join the mass of the sun—a drop in 
the ocean; or will it rebound and glance off in ano- 
ther orbit, an hyperbola for instance, and never re- 
turn? Now, that which is destined some day to be 
the fate of Encke’s comet seems actually to have 
occurred with the recent comet. It appears to have 
come in contact with the permanent portion of the 
atmosphere of the sun, and to have been so much 
resisted in its course as to pass off ina path which, 
prolonged backwards, enters the sun. It may have 
been before a parabola or an ellipse, and it may have 
been the comet of 1668, or 1689, or both; and in 
this case something like a shock or rebound must 
have occurred at this perihelion passage, which has 
changed the orbit into an hyperbola, passing through 
the sun. Whenever a shock of two bodies takes 
place, of which one is considered as fixed, the sub- 
sequent path of the other prolonged backwards pas- 
ses through the first. We repeat it, that we offer 
these views of the subject as suggestions merely, 
and hope that others will be more fortunate in arri- 
ving ata positive certainty. The perturbations have 
not been computed. It is hardly possible that they 
can have produced this alteration of the orbit. If 
such an alteration ‘has actually taken place, the pow- 
erful resistance of a medium near the sun, or actual 
contact with the sun’s atmosphere, can alone ace 
count for it. Yours, respectfully, 
SEARS C. WALKER. 


THE PROGRESS OF RAILROADS. The his- 
tory of railroads in the United States presents one of 
the most remarkable instances of the rapid progress 
of invention which has ever been recorded. A few 
years since, the advocates of railroads were ranked 
among visionaries and schemers; but so rapid has 
been the growth of the system among us, that the 
small beginning and its recent date are generally for- 
gotten. The history of this journal will afford evi- 
dence upon this point, which may suggest*useful re- 
flections. Eleven years ago, the first number of the 
American Railroad Journa! was issued at New York 
by Mr. D. K. Miner. This number contains a list 
of works already in construction and partly finished. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the following list 
contains the whole amount of railroads then in use: 
Baltimore and Ohio, 60 miles completed 

: and in use. 
Albany and Schenectady, ep RNY i 


Charleston & Hamburg, 20 “6 “ 
Mauch Chunk, 9 « « 
Quincy, near Boston, 6 6 “ 


Thus there were but 92 miles in use upon any of 
the main lines of railroads. 

So little, indeed, was them known, and 60 little 
could there be said on the subject, that the editor 
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announced that a = only of the Journal would be 
devoted to the subject of internal communication; 

that the larger part would be occopied with literary 

and miscellaneous matter, as prepared for the New 

York American. Butsmallas the quantity of matter 
was, several vigorous articles might even now be read 

with profit; and, among these, we might mention 

those ralative to the comparative merits of railroads 
and canals. Although for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years tram-roads had been used for the transpor- 
tation of the heaviest articles, such as coal, ore, and 
stone, it was suddenly discovered that railroads 
might, indeed, be profitably employed in transport- 
ing passengers and light parcels; but that, beyond this, 
they were not able to do anything. The arguments 
which were then used, and which have since been 
urged with so much force from time to time, have not 
been without effect. 

An idea of the small amount of business connected 
with railroads at the time of the commencement of the 
Journal, may be formed from the fact that through- 
out the first volume but three advertisements (except- 
ing notices to contractors) are to be found. The 
first of these was by Mr. H. Burden, of Troy; another 
by Messrs. A. & G. Ralston, of Philadelphia; and 
another by Townsend & Durfee, Palmyra, N. York— 
the first two of which, in some shape or other, have 
been continued, and are yet to be found upon our 
cover. . 

The editor also thought it necessary to refer to 
several gentlemen of the city as guaranties for the 
continuance of the work. Before many Jnumbers had 
been issued, information from all quarters poured in, 
and a very likely interest was felt in the undertaking. 
The demand for railroads throughout the country in- 
creased, and popular as well as scientific information 
was in request. 

Let us now compare the present state of affairs 
with this humble commencement. There are now 
between four and five thousand miles of railroad in use 
in the United States, built by the expenditure of 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars. Eleven 
years ago, there were but about one hundred miles 
in use. 

There are now probably more than five hundred lo- 
comotive engines in use, nearly all of them made in 
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From the New York American, May 11. 


We hoped to give a daily report of these, but find- 
ing that neither our time nor limits would admit of 
this, we propose to give a condensed statement re- 
specting each. 

First in order, was the meeting of the New Yorx 


Seaman’s Frienn Society, at the Tabernacle on 
Monday evening. 


The account given of the good effects of this in- 
stitution upon the habits, character, and comfort of 
sailors, both on the ocean and the Jakes, was most 
encouraging. Temperance has been widely and 
successfully inculeated, and the number of temperance 
vessels and steamboats is greatly increased. The sin- 
gle fact, thatat Cleveland, on Lake Erie, on the 14th 
November, twenty-eight temperance vessels were 
collected at once, strongly proves the on ward march 
of this most salutary reform. 


The demand for religious instruction and books 
has greatly increased. The society have got to- 
gether sixty volumes, constituting a Sailors’ Li- 
brary, which is sold for $25. 


Of the Sailors’ Magazine, a monthly work, 3,400 
copies are circulated. Inthe city of New York are 
163 sailor boarding houses—of which only 16 are 
known to be temperance houses. Of the rest many 
of their keepers are undoubtedly honest and worthy 
men; but many more are the most bitter foes of mo- 
rality and religion. The Sailors’ Home, during the 
year between May, 1842, and May, 1843, had re- 
ceived 2,978 boarders—185 more than the London 
Sailors’ Home received during the first three years 
of its existence, and 66 more than it received the 
sixth year after it was established. 


‘The number in the Home on the Ist of May was 
134, and to-day it is about 160. Many have been 
received and taken into charge, who were almost 


te 
tee 


What are these two forms of Christianity? To 
name them by names which are commonly recog. 
nized,—as Popery and Protestantism,—might not 
perhaps, clear up sufficiently the distinction between 
these two systems,—these two editions (as they ma 

be called) of the Christain religion, both of which 
cannot be genuine, one of which must be a Piratical 
edition—the Devil’s own edition, revised and amend. 
ed from time to time to suit his view. Which of the 
two this is, 1 do not say here, but I say that on is 
spurious; that both cannot be true. What are the 
two? I shall not draw the line between the two; fo, 
if Ishould draw the line between existing commy. 
nities orwpersons, so as to place those who hold syp. 
stantially one of the two upon the one side, anj 
those who hold the other upon the other side, per. 
haps the line would not run exactly between the 
Roman Catholic church on the one hand, and jj 
Protestant churches on the other. I do not propose 
to. run the line according to the limits of any deno. 
mination or organization whatever. 

But let us look at the spirit and essence and ch. 
racter of the two Systems. What are they? The 
leading idea of the one is that of wniformity—of oy. 
ganized unity. Its name is Catnoric—universal, 
meaning thereby an organized, visible, governed Cy. 
tholicism and universality. It rests upon the prip. 
ciple of conformity—of organized unity, at any rate, 
that’s the corner stone of it. 


The idea of the others is the idea of individual . 
sponsibility. In the one system the individual exists 
only, as it were, in the mass; he exists only like the 
individual soldier in the disciplined army—he exist; 
becausé he counts one, he is there ‘‘food for powder" 
and nothing else. In the other the individual is eve. 
ry thing; and he is like the individual soldier, not iy 
a disciplined army, but in an insurrection of the #7 
whole people—when every peasant arms himself F 
and “fights on his own hook.” One is the principk 
of organization, of unity, of uniformity. «The other 
is the principle of individuality. The individual 
man in the latter stands before God alone—he stands 








utterly destitute—unable to pay their bills, and with- 
out resources, except such aid as they received from 
the society. But forthese men, who have been a 
charge to the society, it would easily have sustained 





this country. Eleven years ago, the few engines in 


use were imported from England, and were of the | 


oldest patterns. Since then, fifty or more American 
engines have been sent abroad—some to Russia, some 
to Austria, and several to England. Had this fact 
been predicted, even in the most indirect manner, in 
the first number of the Railroad Journal, it would 
have sealed its doom. 

Kleven years ago, a dead level was, by many, deem- 
ed necessary on a railroad, (see p. 68, vol. 1,) and 
grades of 30 feet to the mile were hardly thought 
admissable. Now, engines are in daily use which 
surmount grades of 60 and 80 feet to the mile. 

Eleven years ago, inclined planes with stationary 
power were considered the ne plus ultra of engineer- 
ing science. Now, they are discarded an expensive, 
inconvenient, and incompatible with the free use of 
a railroad. 

Eleven years ago it was thought that railroads 
could not compete with canals in carrying heavy 
freight; and even much more recently statements to 
this effect have been put forth by authority. Now, 
we know that the most profitable of the eastern rail- 
roads derives one half its income from bulky freight, 
and that coal can be carried more cheaply upon a 
railroad than in canals. 


Eleven years ago, the profitableness of railroads 
was not established; and, discouraged by the vast 
expenditure in several cases of experiment in an un- 
tried field, many predicted that they would be un- 
profitable. Now, it is already demonstrated, by de- 
clared dividends, that well constructed railroads, 


when divested of extraneous incumbrances, are the 
rofitable investments in our country. The 
ngland railroads have paid, since their com- 


most 
New 
pletion, 6 to 8 per cent; several others roads, 6 and | 

ercent. 


racuse and Utica, pay 10 to 12 per cent. 


down to 
1836, and has maintained its stand without fluctuation 


at a higher rate than any other species of stock du- 


ring al] our commercial revolutions. 
| 


even years ago, there were but six miles of rail- 
‘ Now, Boston 
has direct connexion witha web of railways one 
thousand two hundred and three miles in length; all 
of which, except about 24 miles, are actually in use 
—being a greater Jength of railroad than there was 


road in use in the vicinity of Boston. 


in the whole world eleven years ago. 
[Ratlroad Journal. 


The Hudson and Mohawk, (of fifteen anda 

alfmiles, costing about one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars,) paid, in 1840, 7 per cent. on that enor- 
mous outlay. The Utica, and Schenectady, and Sy- 
The stock 
of the Utica and Schenectady railroad has never been 
ar since operations were commenced in 


itself. 


| 3. The foreign operations of the society are made 
'evident by accounts which reach this country from 
|Cronstadt, Gottenburg, China, Havre, and other fo- 
‘reign places. From many of these places tidings of 
unusual interest have been received. 

4. The finances of the society exhibit the follow- 
ing account: 


Receipts, 


$12,992 70 
Expenditures, 


13,785 62 


Deficiency, $792 92 


This has arisen, mainly, from the unexampled em- 
barrassments of the commercial! world. 


We published yesterday the speech of a sailor, 
delivered at this anniversary, showing most forcibly 
the blessed effects, physical and spiritual, of tempe- 
rance. 


The day’s marion = were closed by a resolu- 
tion, that in the success of the past was the best in- 
centive to be found for perseverance. 


After the exercises were concluded, the society 
held a meeting for the election of trustees for the 
year ensuing: the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously chosen: 


Adriance Van Sinderen, 
D. W. C. Olyphant, 
Rufus Davenport, 
Jasper Corning, 
Nathaniel W. Merrill, 
James Boorman, 

Elisha D. Hurlbut, 
Reuben Brumley, 
William H. Aspinwall, 





Anson G. Phelps, 
Ephraim Corning, 
Peletiah Perit, 
Charles N. Talbot, 
Edward Richardson, 
Daniel Fanshaw, 
Thomas Hale, 
Robert B. Minturn, 
John C. Green, 





THE FOREIGN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
The meeting was held in Dr. Hutton’s church, 
Washington Square. Theodore Frelinghuysen pre- 
sided. A report of the financial operations of the 
society, shows a receipt, during the past year, in 
contributions from different cities and places, of 
$10,607, and an expenditure of $9,777. 


The rev. Robt. Baird read a report, presenting in 
detail the operations of the society; of which the 
rey. Leonard Bacon moved the printing, and made 
an address, of which the scope may be judged by 
this extract—The spirit of Propagandism,” he 
said, “is arraying itself for the conquest of the 
world.” Tue actual contest, he maintained, was 
between two opposite forms and systems of Chris- 


| before the Cross alone—and salvation is a matte 
| between his own soul and his Maker; and in that the 
| question is one in which no church, no organization, 
| no priesthood has any concern—he needs no human 
| witness,no human aid except some one to make 
(known to him the salvationof his Saviour and Re: 
deemer—the God and Father of All. 

The one, accordingly, is a Christianity of forms, oi 
ceremonies, of institutions, of multiplied and biné 
ing observances. A Christianity witha priestlivo 
to stand between man and God; a Christianity d 
salvation by works—by purchasing Heaven. The 
other is a Christianity of the spirit—worshippitg 
God in spirit and in truth—not in Latin—not in aty 
particular form rather than in another; but worship 
ping God in that intercourse of the soul with the 
Spirit of its Maker; a Christianity which offers salt 
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tion without money and without price, without s 
crifice or priest, to the humble and believing sol 
This Christianity says, in answer to the questio 
“What shall Ido to be saved?” “Repent.” Whi 
does the other say? It says, ‘Do penance!” Thal 
the way this Christianity translates the Bible; and: 
say, in the face of every man who understands th 
Greek alphabet, that the Papist, when he thus trat! 
lates the New Testament to mean ‘Do penance, 
knows that he falsifies the word of God. He knov 
if he knows the simplest elements of language 
which it was written, that it does not mean ‘‘do ft 
nance,” more than it means the greatest absurdll 
that could be placed upon the sacred page. The 
is no truth in language if such is the meaning. ¥¢ 
in the face of truth this system of Christianity tb 
gives answer to the inquiring soul. . 

To this question, “How can I be saved?” the sp! 
of Christianity answers, ‘Believe in the Lord Jes 
Christ, whose is the only name given under heav' 
among men whereby we may be saved: our isle 
cesssor, our advocate, our living, ever living advoc# 
to make intercession for us, and through whom ¥ 
have access into the holiest place. Believe in Him 

What does the other say?—‘Fast—and yet 
need not fast too much.’ ‘Eat fish instead of fle? 
eat no meat on Friday—but eat butter. Fast—p® 
form this pilgrimage; pay the priest for his servi 
he’ll be responsible for you. He stands betwe 
God and you; and if you are not saved he runs" 
risk—not you. Put your salvation in his hands, u 
God will hold him responsible and let you g0- 

* * ¥ 






























When I was a boy I used to read of such thin 
as Roman Catholics in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
the N. E. Primer; but as for seeing a live go 
should have as soon thought of seeing a live Cyc ‘ 
And now the great controversy of all controvers’ 
toward which the eyes of all who regard the * 
the times are dirgcted, is that between the Ca 
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— eee ; 
“ ow the ministers of the gospel begin to won- 
ie they never studied the question before; and 

hy the professors in our seminaries who were so 
rearned and metaphysical on other points, never said 
ny thing about this. I do not know that a Roman 
Catholic church has yet been built on Plymouth 
Rock; but I think it likely they will yet put one 


there. 

We have sent missionaries to the antipodes, and 
wherever they have gone there they have found the 
Jesuit rallying the natives back to their idolatry. 
We find them in China and India, and the Holy 

nd, and in Africa—and every where these two sys- 
tems of Christianity are yet in deadly conflict. Tue Pa- 
pist, too, is bringing the question to our own door, and 
we are taking it to his door. And all we ask isas 
fair a field and as full freedom upon his ground as he 
enjoys on ours. We wish as bold and free a discus- 
sion under the shadow of the Vatican as he has in 
the land of the Pilgrims. 

These two systems, thus in conflict, are the omens 
of theage. They are the great signs of the times; 
and what is more, this is the last conflict; it is their 


' death struggle; they grapple now, and will not be 


parted till death shall part them. 


The rev. Mr. Kirk foliowed, occupying the same 
general ground and denouncing the Romish church | 


© without stint. 


The resolution was adopted, and the society ad- 


journed. 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL UN- 
JON. The various schools were assembled on Tues- 
day, in Castle Garden, the vast enclosure of which 
they almost filled. ‘Thence they went to the Taber- 
nacle—heard some addresses—sang some hymns, and 
were dismissed under their teachers, to their re- 
spective homes. 

In the evening, the society held a meeting at the 
Tabernacle, when the annual report was read. 

An address was read, in which it was stated that 
since the establishment of the Sunday School Un- 
ion, there had been six thousand converts. It also 


» recommended that much more care should be taken 


before a young girl or a young man shall be admit- 
ted to teach in a Sunday school class; and laid the 
blame of the low state of some schools to the fri- 


 volity, or fashionableness of some young women and 


' mennow teaching in the schools. 
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The rev. Dr. Tyng, of Philadelphia, is represent- 
ed by the Commercial Advertiser, from which we 
borrow, to have spoken thus: 

Sunday schools are now imparting instruction to 
two millions of American youth, and have this year 


| distributed 600,000 volumes, including 288 libraries 


todestitute Sabbath schools—all at an expense of 


> only $14,000, of which but one 1,700 was directly 


contributed by the public. Could we hope that so 
large an amount of good could be done by the iso- 
lated, conflicting action of the several denomina- 
tions which are united in this union? 


Mr. T. spoke in deprecation of sectarian feeling, 
—I am, myself, said he, an Episcopalian, firm in my 
faith, but { will not permit myself to be immured 
in any ecclesiastical solitary confinement from which 
I may neither look out, nor erect the face of Chris- 
tian fellowship which looks kindly upon me over my 
prison wall. 

He spoke of the corrupting influences which eve- 
ty where beset our youth—of seductive vices, of 
poisonous books and newspapers, like that which in 
this city boasts of a circulation of 30,000 copies—(1 
trust, said he, this boast is a3 false as the lies of Sa- 
tan with which it is constantly filled)—which one 
paper is instilling more evil and pollution than all 
your efforts can counteract. Inclosing, he exhorted 
all followers of Christ to act worthily, ardently, in 
View of their lofty responsibilities, and the fact that 
a must soon stand before the judgment seat of 


Achant was now well performed by the choir in 
altendance, and the meeting adjourned at 10 o’clock. 


The New York Aurora gives the following: ‘‘The 
anniversary of the New York and the American 
Sunday School Union last Sunday was one of the 
most interesting events of the week. Whatever may 
be thought of other schemes of professed philanthro- 
PY, in regard to Sunday schools there can be but one 
Opinion—that they are an unqualified blessing to the 
children of the puor; and thus, by refining and cor- 
recting the sources of our future public opinion, to 
the country and the world at large. 

At a little after three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
last of the one hundred and five schools represented 
on the occasion entered Castle Garden, and the ap- 
Pointed exercises commenced. We never saw a 
more cheerful and enlivening picture. The large 
area of the castle, which had been overlaid with tem- 
porary seats, was one entire sea of bright calicoes 





and happy looks, fluttering ribands and flushed little 
faces, tiny parosols and silken bonnets, while the 
spacious galleries running round the seaward side of 
the castle were filled to overflowing with gentlemen 
and ladies. The fresh ocean breeze swept grateful- 
ly up from the whispering bay, and the pleasant 
murmur of the thousand happy voices swam upwards 
to the ear like the music of a gentle sea; and when 
the proud blast of the music ceased and lingered into 
silence on the wings of the prolonging echoes, and a 
deep hush, as of the house of death, fell instantane- 
ously upon that vast concourse of young and impul- 
sive beings as a venerable man raised his voice in 
solemn prayer, the magic of the scene stole into our 
bosom and melted the ice which time has gathered 
there, and we were a happy child again. Mingling 
our prayerful thoughts with the cloud of incense which 
rose towards Heaven, we blessed that peaceful mul- 
titude, and went on our way a better and a wiser 
man. 

‘“‘In the evening a large concourse of the children 
assembled at the Tabernacle, and listened to appro- 
priate exercises.” 


ee 


THE CONVENTION FOR EVANGELIZING 
THE WORLD, met on Tuesday, at the Pearl street 
church, H. Holden in the chair. After some preli- 
minary proceedings— 


B. F. Butler, as one of the committee appointed at | 


the convention of last year, and at the request of 
others of the committee, made a brief statement of 
the manner in which the present convention had been 
called. Those who were present at the convention 
of May, 1842, would remember that it was called for 
the purpose of uniting all Christian denominations in 
the great work of diffusing throughout the world the 
ospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. The great question 
or consideration is, how this may best be done. At 
that convention it was stated that it formed no part of 
their design to instruct or control any other societies, 
or to organize new associations, but to consider the 
best method of arousing the spirit of missions among 
all members of the church of Christ. After a session 
held during parts of three or four days, that conven- 
tion adopted a resolution appointing a committee au- 
thorized to call another convention at their discre- 
tion, at any time within a year. That committee 
called the present convention, of which the objects 
are the same as those of that held last year—to de- 
vise means whereby those of the Christian churches, 
who are animated by the same spirit, may work 
together for the evangelization of the world. 

Letters were read from some missionaries abroad, 
urging increased efforts in the missionary cause when 
a resolution was, on motion of Rev. Mr. Bingham, 
adopted, that a committee be appointed to consider 
the subjects proper for the action of the convention, 
and report thereon at an adjourned meeting; and 
shortly after the meeting adjourned to Wednesday 
afternoon. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. This 
anniversary was held in the hall of the Apollo asso- 
ciation. Many of the Society of Friends, male and 
female, were present. Francis Jackson, of Boston, 
took the chair. The annual report was read. He 
gave a very encouraging account of the operations 
of the society, which extend over ten northern states. 
Its publications were numerous, its eight or ten lec- 
turing agents are constantly employed, and 10,009 
meetings have been held, attended by at Jeast 200,000 
people. The report took a wide review of all the 
public questions bearing upon the topic of slavery. 

The treasurer’s report exhibited a large balance 
in the treasury, after expending more than $12,000. 

The most remarkable occurrence in the meeting 
was a speech by a fugitive slave, Fred. Douglass, who 
told the meeting, what we have always supposed to 
be true, that the slaves of the south were taught to 
know that movements touching the abolition of 
slavery were going on at the north, mainly by the 
fury and denunciations of their masters. Abolition- 
ism, we have always thought, has its most potent 
auxiliaries in the violence, vindictiveness, and mena- 
ces, of southern masters. The speech of Douglass, 
as reported by the Express, is moderate and sensi- 
ble. 

Abby Kelly seconded the resolution proposed by 
the fugitive slave, viz: ‘““That the Anti-Slavery socie- 
ty is the only earthly hope of the slave.» Accord- 
ing to the Express— 

“She isa very intelligent looking person; has a 
fine person, a clear blue eye, a delicate complexion, 
fair hair, and a lady-like hand. Her voice is very 
musical, her smile expressive, and her manner mo- 
delled ‘upon the best pattern for a public speaker. 
She was dressed simply in a Quakerish garb, and ere 
she had uttered two sentences, all sense of the differ- 
ence between the sexes, so far as the propriety of a 
female's speaking in public was concerned, entirely 


vanished. Her argument was clever, her remarks to 
the point, her illustrations happy, and the whole ef- 
fect of her address was impressive and powerful.” 

Lloyd Garrison and Wendall Philips, of Boston, 
also made speeches—turning pretty much upon the 
Latimer case, and upon the law just passed by Massa- 
chusetts, forbidding under penalties the use of any 
of her officers, or any of her gaols, for the appre- 
hension or safe-keeping of persons claimed as fugi- 
tive slaves. 

After adopting the resolutions proposed, the socie- 
ty adjourned. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY met in the 
Tabernacle on Wednesday morning, at 10 A. M., 
Theodore Frelinghuysen in the chair. 

The Treasurer, Moses Allen, stated the receipts 





at ’ $96,240 53 
The expenditures 95,050 13 
Balance in the treasury 1,190 40 


The annual report of publication—after mention- 
ing in filting terms, the loss sustained by the society, 
in the death of Bishop Griswold, Dr. Proudfit, P. A. 
Jay, and other excellent persons in some way con- 
nected with it—presented an analysis of the opera- 
tions of the year. 

The society has added to its list within the year 54 
new publications, making in all 1,609. The whole 
/number of pages circulated is about 80,000,000. It 
has made 641 grants, mainly in the United States. 
To seamen 600,000 pages have been distributed. 

Four general agents for the west and south, had 
been appointed—Messrs. Parmlee, Fisher, Smith, and 
Weld. 

The report of home operations was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Cook. It seems that 27 Colporteurs, (we 
observe this unnecessary foreign word in the reports 
of several societies,) or distributors of tracts, were 
employed in 15 states. 2,000 families had been sup- 
plied with books gratuitously, and 75,000 pages of 
tracts have been distributed in the western country. 

Mr. Hoisington, from Ceylon, offered a resolution 
on the importance to the cause of a well directed 
press, which he and the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, missionary 
from Burmah, and the Rev. Mr. Scudder, missionary 
from Southern Indias, all maintained in forcible 
speeches—Mr. Kincaid illustrating especially the im- 
portance of tracts by his own experience, that they 
could often be sent, and would effect their work, 
where, if the missionary himself were to go in the 
first instance, it would cost his life. The resolution 
was adopted. 

Another resolution, pointing out the emigrant Ger- 
man population as particularly challenging the inter- 
est and the aid of the American church, was advo- 
cated zealously by the Rev. Jno. W. Nevin, of Phila- 
delphia, and was adopted. 


The Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati, proposed 
the last resolution, that the press ought not to be left 
in the hand of the adversary, but wielded for the 
advancement of truth. The Tribune, from which 
we extract, reports the rev. doctor as speaking in 
this wise: q 

Dr. Beecher said it had been long predicted and 
expected that there would be a last great conflict be- 
fore the dominion under the whole Heaven should be 
given tothe most high God. The two parties—the 
one composed of the friends of holiness and the other 
of forms, had heretofore lived together. Now they 
are to be separated and set over one against the other 
and that’s the conflict. And the position is that in 
this great contest it seems needless that the enemy 
should have the power of the press all on his side.— 
This is so plain that there is no room for argument; 
and so plain is it, too, that we have taken advantage 
of it and begun to use the press as our weapon before 
the formal arrangements had been made. We are 
not now to begin to use it; God taught us to use it and 
we have done so already. But as yet we have only bu- 
gun and what is more we have only begun to succeed. 
Let the danger press; it does press. Let the thunder 
break and the heavens darken, and the wickedness 
of the earth increase every day. I rejoice at it and 
thank God, for such is the apathy of the church that 
she must be shaken from centre to circumference be- 
fore she will gird on her armor. 

The devil never is taken asleep, we never have so 
taken him, and we shall not. When I look and see 
what is doing, in comparison with the wickedness of 
the earth, if I should let my faith go to sleep, I should 
not know how we could hold out; and yet when I see 
what has been done since the formation of the bible 
society, when with diffidence and almost the whisper 
of fear, we were hesitating about launching fourth— 
when I see what has since been done, { wonder the de- 
vil is n’t in despair. I should think he’d give up,as Mr. 
Mills once said to me. ‘What,’ he asked, ‘are you 
doing up in East Hampton?’—when I lived there.— 
\‘The Lord is reigning,’ said I, ‘and the devil is trying 
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to.’ ‘I wonder he is n’t tired of it,’ said he. I should 
think that surveying our ranks, lazy as we are, look- 
ing at our munitions and at our means for carrying 
on the war, he would turn about and give it up. But 
heneverturns. He fights like a lion upon the retreat 
—and will fight till he falls in the bottomless pit. 

After more in the same manner, the resolution 
was — and the meeting adjourned. 

After the adjournment, the society met and elect-| 
ed the following officers for the ensuing year: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Publishing committee. 

Rev. C, G. Somers, do. Rev. Jas. Milnor, D. D. 


Rey. A. Alexander,D. D. New York. 
Princeton, N. J. Rev. T. McAuley, D. D. 
Rey. Justin Edwards, D. New York. 
D. Andover, Mass. Rey. J. Knox, D. D., do. 
Distributing committee. 
Dr. James C. Bliss, William Winterton, 


William Forrest, James W. Dominic. 
Finance committee. 

Dr. John Stearns, Richard T. Haines, 
Edward Richardson, Thomas C. Doremus. 


Moses Alien, 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE BLIND. This exhibition 
came off at the Tabernacle Thursday afternoon at 
half past 40’clock. The exercises commenced with 
music by a band composed of the pupils; after which 
some of the younger children were examined in 
reading. Some who were but eight years old and 
had been at school only ten or twelve months, were 
able to read the scriptures very readily; among these 
were two very interesting children from China, 
brought from that country by Mrs. Gutzlaff, the lady 
of the distinguished American missionary to that 
country. These little children not only read well, 
but sung delightfully. 

Classes were examined in Geography, Arithmetic, 
pom (oa Grammar, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
and Geometry. They were closely examined on all 
these subjects,and answered very readily all questions 
that were put to them. 

They discoursed most eloquent music. at the inter- 
vals between the .recitations. The performances, 
taken as a whole, were decidedly oh and would 
have honored those favored with sight. The delight 
of the audience was indicated by repeated bursts of 
eae An original poem was spoken by a young 
lady, whose name we did not learn, which evinced 
decided talent and lofty sentiment. 

A very brief but pertinent address was made by 
Dr. Adams. There are now 78 pupils at this insti- 
tution, 43 males and 35 females. [ Tribune. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY held its 
anniversary meeting in the Tabernable on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The report of the treasurer was as follows—we 
take the report of the Tribune: 

The Home Missionary Society in account with 
Jasper Corning, treasurer: 








“By alance in treasury, May °42 $991 29 
Received from auxiliary societies 77,205. 47 
Donations for life directors 1,474 00 
Other donations 21,133 37 

Total $109,804 13 

To expenses a 2,908 03 
. M. 2,538 21 
Missionary labors 88,627 31 
Salaries secretary and assistant treasurer 4,101 56 
Total $98,215 11 

Balance in treasury 2,589 02 


Rev Milton Badger then fead an abstract of the 
report of the executive committee. The general 
summary of results was as follows: 

The number of ministers in the employment of 
the society, during, the year, has been 848. Of 
these, 623 were in commission at the time of the last 
anniversary, and 225 have since been appointed. The 
whole amount of labor performed is 657 years. Dur- 
ing a greater or less portion of the year, the gospel 
has been preached by the missionaries to 1,047 con- 
gregations and missionary districts. These laborers 
have been distributed in 24 states and territories of 
the union, and in Canada and Texas. 

The society has had in commission 57 more mis- 
sionaries than in any other year of its existence. 
These have labored in 60 more fields, and 63 years 
of labor have been performed more than in the 
twelve previous months; 64 more laborers than in 


avy former year, have been stationed in the great| fectual must be adopted for meeting these wants the 
sy of the west. In Wiskonsan, lowa, and Mis-| coming year. 
souri alone, the appointments were 27 more than in| then; they have translated the scriptures, and taught 


the previous year. 





————— 
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meeting, and offered resolutions which were adopt- 
ed, accepting the report, and encouraging to perse- 
verance in the labors of the society. 
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After the adjournment,a meeting was held, at 
which the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

Henry Dwight, esq., president. 

C. R. Robert, recording secretary. 

Rev. M. Badger, and 

Rev. C. Hall, corresponding secretaries. 
Jasper Corning, treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, yester- 
day, after meeting at their own house, organizing 
under vice president P. G@. Stuyvesant, (the presi- 
dent, J. Colton Smith, being prevented by indisposi- 
tion from attending), and transacting some routine 
business, proceeded to the Tabernacle at 10 A. M. 


A letter was read from the venerable president, 
by Dr. Milnor, full of zeal for the cause, and draw- 
ing the attention of the members to some of the 
chief and most important operations of the society 
for the past year. 

The report of the treasurer was read, showing re- 
ceipts $126,448 77, being less by nearly $3,000 than 


last year. 

Books printed. 
English Bibles, 92,000; English Testaments 120,- 
000; French do. 8,000; German do. 4,000; modern 
Greek do. 4,000. This does not include what has 
been printed abroad at the society’s expense. 


Bibles and Testaments issued. 
The whole number in course of the year has been 
215,605 copies, in nineteen different tongues, making 
a total of 3,268,370 since the organization of the so- 
ciety. These books have gone mostly, not to the 
rich and well supplied, but to the needy throughout 
our states and territories—to seamen, boatmen, 
emigrants—to prisons, hospitals, &c.—most of which 
cases would not have been met, but for this organi- 


zation. 
Bible for the blind. 
It was stated last year that the New Testament 
and Book of Psalms had been stereotyped in raised 
letters for the use of the blind. During the year 
now closed, the entire Bible has been stereotyped, 
under direction of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. 
It has been an expensive work, yet one called for by 
those whose afflictive condition could not be disre- 
garded. 
Books for seamen and boatmen. 

The distribution among these men is still on the 
increase. Besides the distributions made by the N. 
York city and other local Bible societies, the board 
have made grants for Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Sydney in South Wales, Hong Kong in China, and 
other places. For emigrants various grants have 
also been made—and 860 copies for the soldiers in 
forts and on the frontiers. 
Among the speakers were the rev. Dr. Vermilye, 
of the Dutch church; rev. Dr. Tyng, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Olin, president of the Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, Connecticut; rev. Mr..Johns, of Baltimore, and 
several others. 
The meeting was long—and several gentlemen 
who were prepared to speak abstained. 
The resolutions offered were all passed, and then 
the meeting adjourned. 

Grant of books abroad. 
These have been made for Texas, Canada, Hayti, 
Cuba, Honduras, Rio Grande, Buenos Ayres, and 
Santa Cruz. To the latter place have been sent 
500 Bibles and 1,000 Testaments, at the request of 
rev. Dr. McElroy, of New York. These books are 
for young slaves in part, who are required by law to 
attend school for four years from their filth year, 
and in part for adults who attend Sunday school. 


English Bibles have been sent, on request, to Lo- 
diana, North India, and to Ceylon, South India, for 
the use of native pupils, who have learned or are 
learning the English tongue. Similar grants have 
been made the former yearfor Madras. May not 
the English yet become the tongue of India! 

Grants of money. 

These have amounted in all to about $18,000; 
namely, the Levant, including Greece, Syria, &c. 

5,000; France and Switzerland, $700; Russia $1,000 

ladura, $500; Ceylon, $2,000; Northern India; 
$3,000; Madras, $3,000, &c. The report will give 
more minute details; as well as an account of the 
scriptures published abroad at the society’s expense. 
The above grants do not meet one half of the appli- 
vations before the board. Some measures more ef- 


We have sent missionaries to the hea- 


the people by thousands to read: Shall we, can we 


From the Madisonian. 
JOHN M. BOTTS. 
Our attention has been called to the circumstance 


that some papers have given currency to the | 
most improved, enlarged, J ition 


é , and illustrated editio 

the base fabrications of this notorious individual... 
He is represented as having charged the president 
meapenrs | in his late electioneering campaign, as hay. 
ing said to him onthe third day of the extra session 
That he meant to be a candidate, not only for fou, 
but for a 9 years from the 4th March, ’45, thus mak. 
ing the whole term of his service twelve years; and then 


That the president had offered him any office in 
his gift, provided he (Botts) would sustain him in his 
aspirations; and then 

That he, John Minor Botts, from this time cease; 
to visit the president. 

So far as the first specification is concerned, we gy, 
authorised to say, that at the time of which this invent. 
ed conversation of Mr. John Minor Botts is saiq by 
him to have occurred, the president had no intention of 
being a candidate for the presidency in 44. The pres). 
dent was only prevented from introducing an annup. 
ciation to this effect, in his inaugural address by cop. 
siderations of great public weight, and would have 
made it in his second veto message, if his then cabing 
had not urgently opposed it, upon the question being gp. 
lemnly submitted to them. 

So far as the second specification is concerned, y 
are authorised to say, that the president never made ty 
Mr. John Minor Botts any offer of any office, of any 
sort, or of any character, at any time or at any place, 
for any purpose or object whatever. And, 


So far as the third specification is concerned, 1 
are authorized to say, that so far from Mr. John ¥, 
Botts having ceased to visit the president from an 
after the 3d < of the extra session, he repeatedly 
called at the White House, until he pursued a cours 
which precluded the president from having any fur. 
ther communication with him. That transaction was 
this: During the pendency before the senate of Mr. 
Clay’s bank bill, it was ascertained that Messrs. Mer. 
rick, Preston, Rives, and Archer, would not sustain 
it without the insertion of such a modification 
would reconcile it with the constitutional scruples of 
the president, and with their opposition it stood ina 
minority. Atthis juncture of affairs Mr. John Mino 
Botts called upon the president, with a paper pur 
porting to be such amendment, which he-said had been 
drawn up by himself, and thought would remove al 
difficulties upon the subject of a bank. After exact 
ing from Mr. John Minor Botts the positive assurance 
that if the amendment did not meet his approbatio 
it should be destroyed and never more heard of, the 
president took it and examined it and instantaneously 
rejected it, with the emphatic declaration that he 
would inevitably vetoany bill containing such a clause, 
Whereupon, Mr. John Minor Botts reiterated his 
promise to destroy it and retired. The presides! 
thought no more of the matter until a few days after 
wards, when the whig press was filled with laude 
tions of Mr. Botts for having fallen upon this ver 
expedient; and Mr. Clay subsequently, offered it 
the senate chamber, substantially, if not literally, 3 
an amendment to his bill! The treachery in th 
whole conduct of Mr. John Minor Botts became # 
apparent, that the president ever afterwards refused 
to hold any intercourse with himeither by word 
in writing. vith 
The charges of Mr. Botts remind us of one whic 
he made against the president at an early period 0 
the contest between Mr. Tyler and the ultra whi 
The hon. gentleman (?) then stated that, while Mr 
Tyler was at Brown’s Hotel acting as president 0 
the senate, shortly after the inauguration of Gener 
Harrison, he waited upon Mr. Tyler at his rooms " 
company with another gentleman, and Mr. Tylet 
did then and there to them declare himself in favo 
of a Bank of the United States. We have never, bJ 
authority, denied this charge before—but we are nov 
authorized to say, that Mr. Botts, in making such ad 
claration, affirmed what was false in every particular 


To the Editors of the W hig, and through them to all other 
who may feel an interest in the matter. 
The above article, which originally appeared It 
the Madisonian, the official organ of Mr. John Tyler, 
and which has just come to my notice through 
‘Richmond Star,’ having been published by the # 
thority of, if not written by, the individual who . 
cupies the elevated post of acting president of tht 
United States, would, from the position he occupies 
seem to demand such attention at my hands, 4 
would neither pay to him as a man, nor to the cha 
nel through which his communication Is made. bal 
In the reply which 1am about to make, | sé 








rev. Messrs. Little, of Indiana, Beecher, of| innocently, now withold the means necessary to 
Cipninnati, and Pomeroy, of Maine, addressed the | 


print the translations made? 


~ 


confine myself to-a simple statement of facts, avo! 
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al can every thing like vituperation and | ‘Well, sir,” said I, “I would have had you to have | congress should oppose my administration than you 


ond that which may be embodied in the 

ps ae of my reason for it, which is, that 
{have long since held him, as nineteen-twentieths 
of his countrymen hold him, indeed all but his pur- 
hased parasites, and hired stipendiaries, as too de- 
oraded and contemptible, and sunk too low, in all 
the attributes that adorn the character of a gentle- 
man to entitle him torise to the dignity of abuse—for 
[am not. one of those who think that high station 
can confer either dignity, respectability or credibility 
on an unworthy man. But I am nota little gratified 
that the opportunity has at length been afforded by 
reluctant denial, to make known 
to my friends throughout the country, the occasion 
and the cause of my first denunciation of Mr. Tyler, 
on the floor of the house of representatives, as a 
traitor to his party and his country, and of entertain- 
ing a design to crush the power of the whigs, who 


' had elevated him to office, and to build up a party 


for himself upon its ruins—but for a timely exposure 
of which, the consequences would be difficult now 
to estimate. ’ Pern 

By this statement, a question of veracity is raised 
between Mr. John Tyler and myself, the result of 
which I cannot dread, where we are both known. In 
the language of the Star, I trust, that ‘Jn this country, 
tetecen John Tyler and John M. Botts, especially here, 


> phere both are best known, something more than Mr. 


John Tyler’s word will be wanting against the word of 
Mr. Botts.” When the day shall arrive that one half, 
if not three-fourths of an American congress shall be 
prepared to testify, upon oath, that they believe me 
to have been guilty of the most wilful and deliberate 
falsehoods in various instances!—when such false- 
hoods shall have been established upon me by the 
concurrent testimony of such men as Thomas Ewing, 
John Bell, John J. Crittenden, George E. Badger, 
Francis Granger, John McPherson Berrien, and John 
Sergeant!—finally, when it shall have been charged 
upon me by the most eminent and honorable mem- 
bers of bar, and made a matter of record—that I have 
obtained, by fraud, a bond from an idiot ward, and 
that charge shall be sustained by the high court of 
Chancery of Virginia, and I shall be perpetually en- 
joined and restrained from ever realizing the amount 
of the bond, thus fraudulently obtained from the es- 
tate of a confiding and unfortunate friend, who had 
lookec up to me as his friend and second father,* 
then it will be time enough for me to shrink from 
such a controversy;—but until then, (for I cannot 
recognize any equality between the word of Mr. John 
Tyler and myself before) let not the hand that has 
been tainted and stained with corruption and fraud— 
let not the lips that have been polluted with falsehood, 
or the heart that has been damned with treachery as 
base as that of fallen angel, or hell itself—be credit- 
edin any assault that he may make on my character 
or veracity. _ 

But while the conversation which I am now about 
to give in full detail occurred, (as was not only nat- 


| tral, but certain to have happened,) in the absence 


of all witnesses, yet I will give such circumstantial 
and corroberative evidence of its truth, as will not 
fail to removeevery remnant of doubt, upon the mind 
of every candid and disinterested reader, no matter 
lo what party he may belong. 

It was on Wednesday, the third day of the extra 
session of congress, that I visited Mr. Tyler on bu- 
siness that had been entrusted to my charge, by some 
of my constituents, when the following conversation 
took place, the substance of which he now so em- 
Phatically denies: and as I mean to affix my affida- 
Vit to it, I shall give entirely and in full, verbatim et 
Heratim as nearly as I can recollect it, (and I be- 
lieve Ican repeat it precisely as it occurred,) and 
this will plead my apology for the introduction of 
language, which I confess was neither becoming to Mr. 

yler nor myself, and still less proper for the public 
Prints—however as it was used I must repeat it here: 

After getting through the business which carried 
me there, Mr, Tyler said: 

. “Well, Botts, [ understand you have been denounc- 
ing my message;” to which I replied, 

“No, Mr. Tyler, l have said nothing about your 
Message that deserves to be characterized as denun- 
Clation, though I am sorry to find you have already 
established a back stair influence here to communi- 
Cate every whisper that may be made. [J’ll tell you 
candidly what I did say of the message, when asked 
MY Opinion of it: I said, it was a slip slop, milk and 
Water affair, and not such as I had expected or desir- 

to see.” 

Mr. Tyler, said with some animation, but good 


humo 566 : . 
Pr aon? Well, God damn it, what did you expect 


ee 
* 


th See record in Chancery Court Office at Richmond, in 

€ suit of Blakey vs. T'yler, a copy of which has been in 
2Y possession since last fail, when, for the first time, ! 
became acquainted with the circumstances. 





recommended a Bank of the United States, flat footed 
and in the most unqualified terms.” 

“Now, by God,” said Mr. Tyler, “that shews how 
damned hard you are to please. I have submitted 
to your consideration three plans: the Bank of the 
United States, the State Bank System, and the Sub- 
Treasury; and have told you to take your choice, and 
I would be satisfied with either.”’} 

“But,” said I, “‘Mr. Tyler, didn’t you know that 
a whig congress would take neither the State Bank 
System nor the Sub-Treasury?” 

“Certainly I did,” said he, “and therefore you 
ought to have been satisfied.” 

“Well,” { answered, “I should have preferred that 
you should have recommended a Bank of the United 
States outright, and let congress have come to your 
aid, and stood shoulder to shoulder upon the ques- 
tion, instead of saying that each had been condemn- 
ed in its turn; and we should then have escaped the 
taunt we now meet with from our opponents—that 
we have a whig president that dare not recommend 
a bank. But,’ I continued, “there was another ob- 
jection I had to your message: I would have had you 
to recommend the distribution of the sales of the 
public lands, without qualification.” 

**And so I have,” said he. 

“Oh no,”’I said, “‘you have attached a proviso, 
that the duties to be levied should’nt exceed those 
contemplated by the act 1833, which you know they 
are obliged to do, inorder to raise enough revenue 
for the support of government.” 

‘‘There it is again,” ‘‘said he, ‘‘why by God, sir, 
you dont understand the compromise act,” and step- 
ping off to his table, he brought the volume of laws 
containing the compromise act, and read from it the 
passage which declare that nothing herein contain- 
ed shall be so construed as to prevent the passage of 
any act prior to the 30th day of June, 1842, in the 
contingency either of excess or deficiency of reve- 
nue, altering the ratesof duties, &c.,—so as to ad- 
just the revenue to suit either contingencies, 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘sir, has’nt the contingency aris- 
en? is there not a deficiency in the revenue? and 
what is there in this act to prevent you from raising 
the duties to 20, 30, 40,50 or 100 per cent. if it 
shall be necessary ‘without violating its provisions?” 
“Well,” said I, ‘Mr. Tyler, if this be your construc- 
tion of that act, why did you say anything about the 
‘duties contemplated by it,’ in connection with the 
subject of distribution?” ‘Oh,” said he, “you know 
what acertain portion of the country think of the 
compromise act, and it is well enough to humor 
them.” 

And for this it was that I denounced his pharisai- 
cal and hypocritical cant about the compromise act 
when he vetoed the tariff bill because it violated, as 
he said, its provisions, and therefore required us to 
give up the distribution clause. At this point there 
was a slight pause in the conversation, when I said, 
Tyler, there is one piece of advice I want to give 
you, and as you have invited me to talk freely with 
you, I shall do so. You area poor man, and will 
feel it more sensibly when you retire from your pre- 
sent situation, than you have ever done before—you 
will find it necessary to live and entertain in a style 
different from what you have been accustomed to, 
and unless you provide the means now, you will be 
placed m an embarrassing situation. 

You ought to lay up from your salary $15,000 a 
year, which in 4 years will give you $60,000, and 
that in Williamsburgh will be a fine estate, upon 
which you can live after the payment of all your 
debts, as will become your station. 

“Botts,” said he, ‘why confine me to four years?” 

“Why confine you to what,” said I with surprise. 

“Yes, why confine me to four years? Why not 
twelve? Iam now only finishing out the unexpired 
term of General Harrison, and if I can make my 
administration popular, why should 1 not be entitled 
toan election on my own account, and then if I 
could make myself acceptable to the people, why 
should I not serve out my own eight years, as others 
have done before.” 

“Why, Mr. Tyler,” I answered, “you forget the 
one term principle.” *‘No,” said he, “if every body 
else would be bound by the one term principle, so 
would I; but nobody else is, and why should I be?” 

“Mr. Tyler,” said I, ‘let me entreat you, even in 
jest, never to talk in this way to any body else.” 

This having been said, apparently half in jest and 
half in earnest, 1 was doubtful how he intended it, 
until ina more serious tone he resumed: 

“Now, Botts, dont you go off half cocked, and o 
pose my administration—I had rather any man in 





tNorse.—The language of his message is—‘T'o you 
then, who have come more directly from the body of our 
common constituents, [ submit the entre question as 
best qualified to give a tull exposition of their wishes and 





Opinions. 


- —— . 


—I am under greater obligations to you than any body 
else, and there is no man whose interest I should 
take greater pleasure in promoting than yours.— 
Now, sir, I have a cabinet around me not of my own 
selection; this is General Harrison’s cabinet, and I 
do not know how long I can live in harmony with 
them. I dont know how soon I may have to call 
around me a political family of my own choice; and 
when I do, where should I look so soon as to my old 
Sriends, from my own doors,” extending both hands to- 
wards me. 


Said I, “Mr. Tyler, it is time you and I had come 
to an understanding: You say you had rather any 
man in congress should oppose your administration 
than I. Now. sir, let me say to you, if it is your 
purpose to act with strict fidelity to that great whig 
party to which I am and ever have been attached on 
principle, and which brought you into power; if it 
is your purpose to carry out in good faith those mea- 
sures of relief, which we have promised to the coun- 
try-——you shall never want a supporter on that floor 
while I am there and able to render you assistance— 
but, by G—d, Mr. Tyler, if it is your purpose to be- 
tray that party, and defeat their measures; if it is 
your purpose to break them down and set up a party 
for yourself—Dli be damnedif ever you did seea 
more violent and bitter opponent than you will find 
in me: and as for office, to which you have alluded, 
Jet me say to you, that there is not an office in the 
gift of the executive that 1 desire to hold, and not 
one that I would consent to accept, if it were to be 
attended with the slightest sacrifice of my political 
integrity, or of the confidence of my constituents.” 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘“‘we wont talk any more 
about this now—come take off your hat and stay 
and dine with me.” [tried to excuse myself; he in- 
sisted, took my hat and umbrella from me; and I 
staid, and broke bread that day with him for the last 
time in his own house. 

Now for the circumstantial and corroborative evi- 
dence of the truth of this whole statement. 


In the first place, if there be any portion of. the 
people of this country, who, from an ignorance of 
my character, can believe me capable of fabricat- 
ing such a statement as this to accomplish any sel- 
fish or interested motive, or for the purpose of pre- 
judicing the public mind against Mr. Tyler—none 
can suppose that ] had any such design at the time 
this conversation is said to have taken place; for I 
was, al that time, on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship and closest confidence with him—anxious by 
every honorable means to advance his views, re- 
joicing in his success,and buoyant with hopes of 
prosperity to the country, resulting from what I sup- 
posed would be the policy of his administration. 


What object could I have had at that time, what 
purpose could 1 have subserved in trumping up such 
a tale as this against one, for my too ardent support 
of whom, in the legislature of Virginia, for a seat 
in the senate, I had incurred the dispieasure of some 
of my best friends, and alienated the affections of 
some of the best whigs in the state; and to whom, 
because I believed him to be an honest and ili-treat- 
ed man, I had adhered with a'constancy, tenacity, 
and zeal worthy of a better cause and a better man. 
And yet such was the impression made on my 
mind by the interview held that day with Mr. Tyler, 
as to his ultimate purpose to run for a second and 
third term, which was only to be accomplished b 
the destruction of the whig party, that I mention 
the conversation to several of my intimate friends 
on the same night of the day on which it occurred. 


At that time the hon. Wm. C. Dawson, and the 
hon. Roger L. Gamble, and myself, formed a mess, 
and to each of them I mention, in confidence, what 
had transpired between Mr. Tyler and myself, and 
expressed my apprehension of the result. Onasub- 
sequent and perhaps to some of them as early as the 
next day, Imentioned it confidentially to my friends 
the hon. Wille P. Mangum, Jno. J. Crittenden, and 
I think the hon. Wm. S. Archer, with all of whom I 
was on terms of the most familiar intimacy, besides 
one or two of my colleagues. To Mr. Clay—lI be- 
lieve I never mentioned it, either until the veto mes- 
sage was sentin. or untilit was ascertained with 
certainty that it was tocome, when I put him in pos- 
session of Mr. Tyler’s views of a twelve years term, 
that he might be on his guard. 


Ihave not time, before I feel it necessary to an- 
swer this “by authority” attack on my veracity, to 
write to all or any of the gentlemen above referred 


P| to, but if any one of them do not recollect to have 


heard of this conversation substantially, if not ver- 
batim, as I have related it above, I wish him to con- 
tradict it publicly. I would prefer that they should 
corroborate this statement, if their recollections ac- 
cord with mine—but knowing the reluctance with 





which many gentlemen appear in these newspaper 
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controveries, I will only ask (if they object to the 
other course), that they will contradict this whole 
statement if they did not hear of it long prior to any 
rupture between Mr. Tyler and myself. 
his is the conversation which was alluded to by 
Mr. Gibbons, of Philadelphia, last fall, in a public 
address to the citizensof Philadelphia. An imper- 
fect account of which had reached Mr. Gibbons, 
who isa stranger to me, and which lead to acor- 
respondence at that time, when Mr. Tyler was in- 
vited to authorise a publication of the whole con- 
versation which the Madisonian declined (I sup- 
pose by authority) to give. And which was refer- 
red to in the late canvass only at its close, after it 
had been mentioned repeatedly by my competitor, 
somewhat in a spirit of rebuke, that I had fallen out 
and quarrelled with men in power, {a charge from 
which I entirely exonerated him], because it became 
proper in my own vindication, to shew that, if Thad 
uarrelled with men in power, it was because I had 
ound men in power profligate and corrupt, and un- 
worthy of my confidence or the support of the peo- 
ple; and atthe same time to show that I could have 
ad no personal or selfish object in quarrelling with 
patronage, honor, emolumentand reward, all of which 
attached to men in power, and to show that if I did 
quarrel with power, it was because I preferred a sa- 
crifice of my personal advancement to a surrender 
of my representative duty and fidelity. 

I might also here advert to several passages to be 
found in my speech on the veto, delivered in the 
house of representatives, at the extra session of 1841, 
in which sRasion is made to this conversation, as 
furnishing me with a knowledge of his treachery, and 
design to run for another term—and in my letter 
“To the public,” dated August 21st, 1841, in explana- 
tion of ‘the are House” letter, distinct allusion is 
also madetoit. For example: after enumerating many 
of Mr. Tyler’s acts, to show how far he had commit- 
ted himself to whig policy, I say—‘for Mr. Tyler, 
who had done all this, to be the first man to throw 
himself in the path of his friends, and make himself 
a stumbling block, and an obstacle to the hopes, the 
entreaties, the demands of a:nation’s happiness and 
weal, for the purpose of promoting his own personal po- 
pularity, did betray a degree of perfidy, that filled me with 
indignation and disgust.” 

“If Mr. Tyler chooses to call for the reasons that 
brought me to the conclusion that this was his object, 
he can have them. I am now at liberty to state mH 
all.” 


And again, I remark in that letter, “If high official 
station had been uppermost in my mind, I might have be- 
trayed my party and my friends, and given in my adhe- 
sion to Mr. Tyler’s re-election, and sustained him in his 
desertion.”» Who can honestly doubt that] referred 
at that time to this very conversation? And may not 
the question be asked, with some propriety, if there 
was no foundation for such remarks, why the official 
organ was not then, as now, authorised to pronounce 
it false? 

Buta single extract from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Tyler in 1834, on the removal of the deposites, 
may serve to open the eyes of some to the principle 
and motive that.actuates the man in his assault on 
me; in speaking of the abuse of power on the part 
of the executive, and the errors of an administration, 
he says— 





“To render inaudible the voices of those who call 


into question his conduct, and complain of violated | 
law, they are assailed in their turn; and when ar | 


gument fails, the war of appellatives begins. They 
are called alarmists and agitators, and are charged 
with being actuated by unholy motives. These ex- 
pedients but two often succeed, and errors in the ad- 


~ ministration of affairs come to be ratified, which but 


too frequently destrvy the very foundations of free 
government.” 

And here he carries out the principle himself—to 
render inaudible my voice for complaining of his con- 
duct and violated Jaw, he assails me in turn, and 
when argument fails him, he begins the war of ap- 
pellatives—but for once at least the expedient will 
not succeed, nor will the errors of his administra- 
tion be ratified—for I question if his word would be 
taken on oath by any intelligent grand jury in his 
native state. 

On the same day, and during the same conversa- 
tion, I was further informed of Mr. Tyler’s views in 
reference to Mr. Clay as his successor, by an invita- 
tion to unite with him in making Mr. Webster the 
“strong man of the south” for the presidency—he is the 
man, said he, for us; and if you will unite with me, 
we can make him the popular man with all our south- 
ern people; to which replied that I should be glad 
to see many of the prejudices then existing in the 
southern country against Mr. Webster removed, and 
should like to see him president, but all in good time, 
Mr. Tyler! his time has not yet come—there is one 
before him with far higher and steonger claims on the 


south and the whole country—and Mr. Webster must 
wait his time. 

This part of our conversation I do not think I even 
to this day have mentioned to Mr. Clay, though I may 
have done it: if I have, it was not till after an irre- 
parable breach had been made between them from 
other causes—but it will serve to show that at that 
early period, he had fixed in his mind a determined 
opposition to Mr. Clay, which he has since attempt- 
ed to ascribe to subsequent causes, growing out of 
what he called Mr. Clay’s attempt at dictation to 
him, when Mr. Clay and the whole whig party in 
congress yielded to him, what I trust will never 
nenin be yielded to any officer in the executive 
chair. 

The Madisonian is right in one particular, where 
he says I did not cease to visit Mr. Tyler after this 
interview—nor did I ever say otherwise—my expres- 
sion in the discussion referred to, was that I never 
broke bread with him after that—and I might have 
added that I was never asked; for Mr. Tyler had 
found on that day that [ was not made of penetra- 
ble stuff, and did not suit his purposes—but I did 
continue to visit him, and did all in my power to 
keep him in the path of rectitude and honor, and I 
doubt not, he has often since in his moments of re- 
flection cursed himself for not taking some of the 
wholesome advice I then gave him; but when I 
found all my efforts unavailing, and that other 
counsels had prevailed, which must plunge him into 
destruction and the country into ruin—I then ceased 
my visits, and when at last I was reluctant to look 
upon his treacherous visage, I made a last effort, by 
a letter which was long since published in connexion 
with my speech on the veto, in which I warned him 
of all that has been realised by the course he has 
pursued. 

As for the statement of the Madisonian “by autho- 
rity” that he refused to hold any communication with 
me on account of ‘‘my treachery”—there is too much 
of stuff and balderish in it to merit a reply. 

Let that go for what it is worth! It is not neces- 
sary that I should go into a history of the amend- 
ment subsequently offered by Mr. Clay to the bank 
bill, of which he complains—a part of the statement 
is true, a part utterly and entirely false—it is enough 
to say that Mr. Clay had never seen it at the time I 
presented it to Mr. Tyler, and was opposed to it 
when he did see it at first—and at last yielded to his 
high sense of patriotism, in offering it to the senate, 
from a persuasion, not (derived from me) that it 
would be acceptable to Mr. Tyler, and that without 
it, it could not pass the senate; and I can say with 
an upright conscience, that so far from that amend- 
ment being adopted with a view of embarrassing Mr. 
Tyler, that I had every reason to believe, as had Mr. 
Clay, that if adopted the bill would receive his sig- 


| nature. 


In regard to the last paragraph of Mr. Tyler’s arti- 
cle, it is false that I ever made any such assertion.— 
I do not know to what particular occasion he alludes, 
when he asserts that I made the statement there as- 
cribed to me—but | recollect the conversation at his 
rooms, at Brown’s hotel very well, and I imagine 
whatever I have said heretofore will be found to cot- 
respond with what I am now about to say. 


On the night of the 2d of March °41, Mr. Tyler 
and myself slept in the same bed, and talked mare 
than half the night on various subjects, public and 
private—among those subjects of a public nature was 
the establishment of a National Bank. There was 
strong reason then to apprehend that there would be 
a tie in the senate on that question, which we both 
deprecated: But said I, ‘“Tyler, it will afford youa 
glorious opportunity to immortalize your name if the 
establishment of an institution so indispensable to 
the prosperity of the country should be carried by 
your casting vote; it will lay the nation under a 
weight of obligation that will never be forgotten:” 
To which he replied, “that it was a responsibility he 
did not covet—that he would rather avoid it; but if it 
did come to that, they should find that he was capa- 
ble, as a national representative, of making a sacrifice, 
or of yielding all his former opinions expressed as a 
representative of Virginia.” 

On the next morning, a number of gentlemen call- 
ed and some of them introduced the subject of a 
bank, as I supposed, with a view of ascertaining what 
they had to expect from Mr. Tyler, if he should have 
to decide the question as the presiding officer of the 
senate—and [ remarked to them: ‘You need not in- 
dulge any fears on that subject; Tyler will do what 
is right; he’ll vote for a bank.” ‘Come,” said Mr. 
Tyler, ‘don’t you commit me too far on that subject, 
Botts.” ‘Why,” said I, “I can’t commit you any 
farther than you have already committed yourself fifty 
times over.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Tyler, “I'll tell you 
this much—if I am called on to give the vote, [ will 








give it without the slightest reference to any opinion 


that I may at any former period have entertained or 
expressed while a representative of Virginia. | am 
now a national representative, and will not allow old 
opinions to have any influence on my present course» 
—all seemed to be satisfied, and I do not believe there 
was a man present (who believed Mr. Tyler tryst. 
worthy) that left the room with a doubt that he would 
vote for the bill if he had to vote at all. 

In reference to that portion of the article which 
asserts Mr. Tyler’s intention to have introduced in 
his second veto message, an annunciation of his in 
tention not to be a candidate for a second term, from 
which he was only prevented by the urgent Opposi- 
tion of his cabinet—I have nothing to do with it 
and yet it may not be out of place to remark, that 
“rh fa has stamped the statement with falsehood 
already. 

The following are extracts taken from Mr. Ewing's 
letter of the 6th Dec. last. 

“I did not think it advisable to accompany the veto 
with the proposed declaration, as there appeared tome 
no connexion between the two subjects. 

* * * * * * * * & 
For him at that time and under these circumstances 
to declare solemnly in a public paper that he would 
or would not be a candidate for re-election, would as 
I thought, make him the subject of public ridicule and 
contempt, as he already was of public indignation. My 
advice therefore was given seriously and in good faith, 
though I did not for a moment believe his proposition was 
so—no more than I believed as a fact his statement, 
that he had penned such a declaration for insertion 
in his inaugural.” 

It appears then that Mr. Ewing simply advised him 
not to made a ridiculous ass of himself, and this he 
construes into a formal cabinet consultation and ad. 
vice, which alone prevented him from declining a re. 
election at the time. 

But if he had submitted such a proposition, subse. 
quent events justify Mr. Ewing in his conclusion, 
that it was not made in good faith, and that its only 
purpose was to ascertain who were for his re-elec- 
tion and who against it, that he might have retained 
the one, and have dispensed with the services of the 
other. 

During the same, or perhaps it might have been in 
a subsequent conversation, and of this I will not be 
certain, he remarked that while Providence had al- 
ways watched over this country with peculiar care, 
its hand had never been so visible as in the death of 
Gen. Harrison—for if he had lived he could never 
have carried it through the storm that was rising— 
indeed, said he, | am the only man that can adminis- 
ter it, for my popularity in the north on account of 
my vote against the Force Bill, and my general ac- 
quiescence in the views of the south (alluding to 
bank, tariff, &c.) places me in a situation to do what 
no other man could. 

ae said I, Mr. Tyler, you are hopelessly incu- 
rable. 

“Why, Botts,” said he, “‘what do you consider as 
the true test of greatness—lIs it not success! and did 
you ever know me to attempt any thing in which I did 
not succeed’” Qh, yes, I said, you attempted to be 
made a senator a year or two ago, and I think you 
didn’t succeed in that. 


But who can believe that a gentleman, enter- 
taining this exalted idea of his transcendent qualifi- 
cations, did not then intend to be a candidate for re- 
election? 

And now with this plain statement of facts, I turn 

the gentleman over to General Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer, of New York, who has promised to place his 
veracity on a foundation that will put it at least be 
yond dispute hereafter, until I.can have the pleasure 
of approaching him more nearly in my represen: 
tative character, which I shall do before the ad- 
jourmenens of the next session of congress, if the 
aws of the country are to be any longer observed, 
with his pernicious example before us, when it will 
afford me much gratification to pay my respects to 
him again. JNO. M. BOTTS. 

May 8th, 1843. 

City of Richmond, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, an Al- 
derman for the city of Richmond, John Minor Botts, 
who made oath that all the facts set forth in the 
foregoing communication are substantially and liter- 
ally true. 

Given under my hand and seal this 9th day of May, 
1843. James Evans, J. P. Sg 

P.S. Since writing the above, my attention has 
been called to another infamous falsehood emanat- 
ing from the palace, which I should not notice but 
that {am on the subject and had as well dispose 
of it. The following paragraph is taken from a oh 
ters written by the Washington correspondent — 

ublished in the “Aurora and Union,” Mr. Tyler 
ew York Organ, as substituted for the Herald.— 
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— 
rthe “young ‘eracklings” about the Palace, as 
i 5 been ebarged, or not, I do not know—but cer- 
tain it is, he gets his information from the White 
eth defeated ‘header,’ John Minor Botts, who 
ow finds himself minus the votes to place him again 
now position which he so flagrantly disgraced, did 
not hesitate in the late election to resort to every 
dishonorable means to os arp success. With a. 
full knowledge of his political and personal charac- 


his jobbing in elections, and the like, 1 had not quite 
supposed that one who had occupied a seat in con- 
ress could descend to low and palpable falsehood to 
urther his own ambitious views, or to injure the 
cause of his opponents. Ina speech recently made 
by this man otts, he unequivocally asserted that 
John Tyler, while vice president, had declared him- 
self in favor of a Bank of the United States to him 
{B.] in an interview had upon that subject in com- 
any with a third person. This statement | have 
reason to know is false in every important particular. 
The president has not only repeatedly denied it, but 
the third person who was present, General Wadd 
Thompson, our minister at Mexico, immediately af- 
ter this interview, communicated to certain mem- 
hers of the senate his positive opinion, that if the 


presiding officer of that body, in no event was it to 
be expected! I make this declaration upon no empty 
rumor. General Thompson has, I am informed, ex- 
plained the whole circumstances under his own sig- 
nature, Which can be brought forward whenever the 
friends of the president deem it necessary to corro- 
borate the testimony already before the public. This 
js the species of barefaced calumny with which our 
executive has been assailed; and this is the kind of 
falsehood with which such men as Botts would elec- 
tioneer into place. The fact is now upon file. Botts 
has made the assertion, and Gen. Thompson plainly 
denies it. Between these two authorities, who will 
hesitate to decide?” 

It is enough, 1 suppose, for me to say that I have 
never called Mr. Thompson’s name in connexion 
with this subject, have never thought of him, and 
have never had the slightest allusion to him—nor do 
I recollect ever to have been present at any inter- 
view with Mr. Tyler in company with Mr. Thomp- 
son. At the conversation, | refer to, at Brown’s 
Hotel, there were eighteen or twenty gentlemen 
present—but Mr. Thompson was nor of the num- 
ber. They were all strangers, who had visited 
Washington to attend the inauguration. My impres- 
sion is, that Mr. Wharton of the Wheeling Times, 
was one of them, though I will not say with cer- 
tainty, that he was there at the time of the conver- 
sation, as they were constantly passing in and out of 
the room—he can speak for himself if this should 
meet his eye. 

But let ruem select witnesses for me, and send to 
Mexico for them if necessary, and then call on them 
tosay whether they heard all that I heard, and it 
will not be difficult to disprove all I have said; a to- 
lerably strong game they attempt to a u wont 
do, try back gentlemen. JNO. M. BOTTS. 


From the Richmond Enquirer, f.4 19th. 
REPLY TO MR. BOTTS. 

Sins: Inan article above the signature of ‘John 
M. Botts,” which appeared in the “Richmond Whig” 
of the 10th instant, and to the truth of which Mr. 
Botts has made solemn oath, there is a charge against 
me of a serious character. re as it does my 
private, and not my political conduct, I feel constrain- 
ed to notice it. in doing this, [ disclaim all inten- 
tion of entering into a personal controversy with Mr. 
Botts. If it pleases him to continue a course of abuse 
of me, in which he has now indulged for a period of 
two years, while I may pity his malignity, I shall not 
imitate his example. I propose nothing more than 
to give a plain narrative, which the record that Mr. 
Botts says he has had in his possession since last fall, 
Will either sustain or contradict. I have not the re- 
cord before me, and have to draw entirely upon a 
memory which is not apt to deceive me. 

The language used by Mr. Botts is the following in 
reference to myself:—“When it shall have been 
charged upon me, by the most eminent and honorable 
members of the bar, and made a matter of record, that 
Thave obtained by fraud a bond from an idiot ward, 
and that charge shall be sustained hy the high court 
of chancery in Virginia, and I shall be perpetually 
enjoined and restrained from ever realizing the 
amount of my bond, thus fraudulently obtained from 
the estate of a confiding and unfortunate young friend 
Who looked up to me as his friend and second father, 
then it will be time enough for me to shrink from 
such a controversy.” Now, Mr. Botts has made re- 
ference to the record in the suit of Blakey vs. Tyler, 








fall, and avouches the truth of the foregoing state-| sons set forth in my answer for a less sum. I wa 
ment, by way of making it more imposing, under all | was the executor of my father, who had been the ex- 
the solemnities of an oath. The public, doubtless, are | ecutor of Lightfoot’s father, and who was indebted 
willing to believe all that Mr. Botts says, since he|to Lightfoot in a balance which was believed to 
has sworn to it, and declares also, that what he has} amount to about $3,500. I agreed to undertake the 
thus so solemnly affirmed, is sustained by the record. | task which they had devolved upon me for that sum 
He has ina few words, declared under oath, that ‘‘L| to which they assented, and for which they executed 
obtained a bond by fraud of my idiot ward, a confid-| their bond. 

ing and unfortunate young friend, who looked upto} I took measures at once to place Lightfoot in pos- 
meas second father, and that bond thus obtained, | session of his property, which were entirely success- 
was perpetually enjoined by the high court of chan-| ful. But those measures were immediately followed 
cery.” by the institution of separate suits, as J anticipated; 
Can you believe, sirs, that there is not one word of | 1st, to recover the $60,000as stipulated damages; 2d, 
truth in this statement, to which this unhappy man! 4" action of detinue for the whole personality, and 
has thus solemnly sworn? I never was the guardian | 34, actions of ejectment to recover the real estates, 
of Lightfoot, who is ailuded to as my idiot ward.— | Which were many. Mr. Colgin also, } think, about 
There was no particular link of friendship to bind | the same time brought his suit intoehancery to en- 
me to him or him to me—not a drop of kindred blood | force his contract. Here, then, was before me oc- 
in our veins to my knowledge and he had not the re- | CUpation for an ordinary life time, and nothing saved 
motest cause to Jook upon me in the light of a se-| me from the labour of years, but the death of Light- 
cond father. There had not. in fact, been the slight- | fot, which occurred some few months after. In the 
est intercourse between us for some years anterior | interim he was almost daily at my house, asking and 
to the transaction which { shall presently relate.— | Tecelving counsel and advice. 1 was called upon to 
From 1813, when my father, who was executor to/ Write his last will into which, at my suggestion, he 
his father, and acted as his guardian, died, up to 1813 | introduced a clause by which an end was put to the 
a period of six years, 1 do not remember to have | suits referred to, with the exception of Colgin’s suit, 





seen him, and certainly held no correspondence with | Which I believe, was some years afterwards compro- 
him of any sort. Mr. George Blakey, his brother-| mised. ‘The fact is that the whole arrangement en- 
in-law was his guardian, and I had nothing to do | ured to the benefit of my father’s estate, to whose 
with him or his. I need not add that no such | creditors I had paid no inconsiderable sums out of 
bond as that above described by Mr. Botts been in| ™y Own very limited resources. I was perfectly 
existence, all the rest of his statement is equally | Teady, upon the death of Lightfoot, to have adjusted 
fabufous—and yet that statement is made under oath; | the whole matter with Mr. Christian, the executor 
by a person who challenges the belief of all; and Of Lightfoot, upon liberal terms, as may fairly be in- 
that, too, with a record in his possession for the space | ferred from the answer of the executor; but in con- 
of six months, which he avouches to sustain these’ sequence of objections made to the bond, by those in- 
allegations. 1 will not trust myself to speak further terested in the estate, upon what I believed to be un- 
in reference to this. I rather pity the man, who can) tenable grounds, I brought suit, with the view to 
be so far misled by intemperate passion, as to inter- | challenge inquiry in the superior court of Charles 
polate sta'ements as facts into a transaction, other-| °!Y, and recover a verdict and judgment, upon which 
wise perfectly innocent, in order to injure another. | 2° €Xecution was issued for a year and a day, and upon 
If I had obtained a bond of anidiot ward, who looked | Which no execution was exer intended to be issued.— 
up me to as his seoond father by fraudulent practices, 40 Original chancery suit, in the nature of a bill of 
then, indeed, should “I be the wretch I was not born, discovery who brougnt, to set aside the judgment, 
to be.”? and for other purposes, which has been pending eyer 
I will give to the public an account of the trans-| !9ce, until those interested under Mr. Blakey, and 
action, which led to the suit of Blakey, vs. Tyler, as S0me others, agreed upon a fair compromise, the ob- 
nearly as my memory will enable me to do it. If I. ligations of which I have discharged, while with others 
fall into an error, my answer in the case can be rea- | who stood in a fiduciary character, I have settled in 
dily turned to, in order to correct the inaccuracy.— , /ull, with a view to put an end toa controversy, which 
That suit originated more than twenty years ago, in Seemed to be almost interminable. 
the chancery court of Williamsburg, and was trans-| The probable duration of Lightfoot’s suits, had he 
ferred some years afterwards to the chancery court, lived, may be conjectured from the length of this 
at Richmond, where it had lingered ever since, until, | single suit, and any man may decide whether m 
tired of the contest, 1 compromised with some of the| proposed compersation was unreasonable. But, be 
parties, and finally settled with others the whole mat- | that as it may, it was in theplace of a voluntary offer 
ter in dispute. It grew out of the following facts: | made to me of a larger sum at my own office, and 
In few days after my return from Washington in the| in the course of my practice, without any single 
year 1819, where I was then serving as a member of | word or suggestion from myself, other than I have 
the house of representatives from the Richmond dis-! stated the voluntary tender of a fee, not in the torm 
trict,] was waited upon in my character of an attorney | of money, but in that of a bond made by a person 
at law, by Philip J. Lightfoot, then fully of age, and| who desired to be my client—a person whose capa- 
his father-in-law, William Hall, to consult with me/ city to enter into such bond was endorsed by his late 
in relation to the affairs of the said Philip J. Light-| guardian and brother-in-law Mr. Blakey, who deem- 
foot. Lightfoot had made a deed to Mr. George | ed his ‘idiot ward”—(1 used Mr. Botts’ language with- 
Blakey, constituting him his trustee over all his es-| out meaning to adopt it)—capable of making a good 
tates, by which it was stipulated that Mr. Blakey | conveyance for his whole estate. I have never been 
should receive 5 per cent upon all sales, and by} able to conceive the ground on which Chancellor 
which it was further stipulated that Lightfoot should | Taylor declared the bond void. That decree was 
forfeit $60,000—‘‘not in the nature of a penalty, but} pronounced by that judge, many years ago, when he 
as stipulated damages,” if he interfered in any man-| was in the decline of his life, and after he had been vi- 
ner with the management or control of his property. | sited by severe paralysis, and his decision was never 
Lightfoot after the execution of this deed, had mar-| enforced. As to Mr. Leigh’s note of argument, which 
ried greatly below his estate, and the just expecta-| Mr. Botts states as part of the record, it states the bond 
tion of his friends, the daughter of William Hall, a| to be fraudulent as any transaction is in law, if against 
small merchant in the county of Charles city; and a} law; although not a particle of moral taint may be 
deed had been obtained from him under peculiar cir-| connected with it. A bond ata horse race or card 
cumstances, by which he conveyed all his property | table, would probably fall under this rule, and al- 
in such manner as was designed to deprive his wife| though fairly won and fairly executed, would be 
of all interest in his estate, in the event of his death | avoided in a court of chancery as fraudulent. Hea- 
and to disinherit any children he might have by his| ven, however, forbid that any man should be assailed 
marriage. His estate, as the times then were, was| for moral obliquity because of the arguments of coun- 
probably worth $160,000. I was also informed that| sel. The difficulty which it seemed to me I had to 
he had entered into a contract for the purchase of an} encounter in the case, was the statute of Virginia, 
estate of the late Jno. Colgin for $20,000, which | as it then was, limiting an attorney’s fee to fifteen 
both himself and Hall were exceedingly anxious to} shillings, and which declared all bonds taken by an 
be relieved from, upon the ground that it was an ex-/ attorney for certain suits in court to be void, if taken 
orbitant price. Upon inquiring into all the facts and| for a larger amount; and yet, no attorney of any 
circumstances attendant upon the execution of these | grade would have assumed the responsibilities of 
various deeds, and which are given somewhat in de-| such an undertaking as that with Lightfoot, fora sum 
tail in my answer in the case of Blakey vs. Tyler, I| falling much short, if at all, of that for which | un- 
came to the conclusion that they might be set aside; | dertook. 
or, that by a proper course of proceeding, Lightfoot; Since this case has been in the courts, it has been 
might be repossessed of his estates; but that to do so/ tried by a jury in the county of Charles city, who 
would require a long course of controversy in the} gave me a verdict—called for about twenty two years 
courts, and the taking of great numbers of deposi-| in the chancery court, both in Williamsburg and 
tions. I was then offered by Lightfoot and Hall their} Richmond—must have been extensively known in 
joint bond for $5,000 if I would undertake the task, | all its facts, and might have been known to Mr. Botts 
and actin court and out of court as the attorney and for all that time, if it suited his purposes to have 








Which he says he has had in his possession since last 








agent of Lightfoot. I proposed to do so for the rea-| gone before last full to the chancery office to make 
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inquiry. In the meantime I have been elected, by 
an almost unanimous vote, by the people of the very 
county where the case was tried, and the facts made 
known, to the legislature for several successive years; 
afterwards governor of Virginia more than once; 
twice senafor in congress, then to the Virginia con- 
vention; then with unanimity to the legislature by 
the people of James city and York, and Williams- 
burg, and finally vice ident of the United States; 
and I should most aiiebly have escaped Mr. Botts, 
animadversions, and those of his associates and al- 
lies, if, in violation of my oath to support the consti- 
tution, I had given my approval to a Bank of the U.S. 
I leave this matter now for him and them to make the 
most of it that they can. All Ihave to say to Mr. 
Botts in conclusion is, that should he think proper 
to advert to the subject again, his better way will be 
to give the public the entire record, particularly my 
own answer, the answer of Lightfoot’s executor, and 


* the commissioner Baker’s special statement, made at 


my request. He had better exhibit the record than 
swear to what it contains, after the flagrant misstate- 
ments—all unintentional, doubtless—to which he has 
sworn. I shall certainly be drawn into no contro- 
versy with him, nor will I be with those with whom 
on friendly terms, I have adjusted this whole subject. 


As to other statements made by Mr. Botts in the 
publication in the Whig, and which arraign the cor- 
rectness of my political course, I shall hand over, 
most probably, to the editor of the Madisonian for 
publication, certain papers which may be calcu- 
lated to throw some light upon the extraordinary 
memory of Mr. John Minor Botts, and should I do 
so, I hope, Messrs. Editors you will give them a place 
in your columns. 

e pleased to accept assurances of my great res- 
pect, JOHN TYLER. 

Charles City caunty, May 15, 1843. 


From the Richmond Whig, May 20. 
MR. BOTTS’ REJOINDER. 

By the appearance of a communication, in the 
Richmond Enquirer, of this morning, from the pen 
of Mr. Tyler, it becomes necessary that I should, 
again, present myself before the public. Not to 
make war upon him, but to defend myself from ano- 
ther most grave and serious charge which he has 
brought against me, of falsifying a record and that 
upon oath. 

One thing, however, I may at least congratulate 
myself upon, and that is, that Mr. Tyler ir his com- 
munication makes no denial of any other part of my 
whole letter, than that, which | am prepared to sus- 
tain by the most conclusive evidence—which is no- 
thing less than the record itself. 

And here let me remark, that I have no more 
taste for these newspaper controversies than Mr. 
Tyler himself, although my position, for the last few 

ears and the assaults that have been made upon me, 
ee rendered it unavoidable, that I should either 
have embarked in many more than were grateful to 
my feelings, or else, submit in silence to the most 
unjust imputations, that the violence and malevo- 
lence of party spirit, could invent. And in the pre- 
sent instance it must be known, that for the last two 
years I have subjected myself to harsh and unde- 
served censure, for the violence of my political hos- 


of his communication: When it shall have been charg- 
ed upon me by the most eminent and honorable members 
of the bar, and made a matter of record, that I have 
obtained, by fraud, a bond from an idiot ward, and 
that charge shall be sustained by the high court of 
chancery in Virginia, and [ shall be perpetually en- 
joined and restrained from ever realizing the amount 
of my bond thus fraudulently obtained, from the es- 
tate of a confiding and unfortunate young friend, 
who looked up to me as his friend and second father, 
then it will be time enough for me to shrink from 
such a contfoversy.” Now here is the written note 
of argument filed in court from the pen of the hon. 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, by which it will appear 
whether the charge was made by the most eminent 
and honorable members of the bar, as I have stated 
it: I having italicized the portions of the argument 
to which I particularly call attention: 

Blakey & als. 
vs. 
Tyler. 

Puitie Joun Licutroor, an infant, by George 
Blakey, his guardian, in 1815, exhibited a bill in the 
court of chancery of Williamsburg, against John 
bt say! executor of the honorable John Tyler, dec’d. 
why had been a former guardian of plaintiff. It 
appeared by an account of Judge Tyler’s guardian- 
ship, settled by commissioners of the county court 
of Charles city, and exhibited with the bill, that the 
estate of Judge Tyler was indebted to his ward 
$4,223 69 principal; and the biil claimed to surcharge 
this account. 

Pending this suit, Lightfoot attained to his full age, 
and then he gave his bond to the defendant John Ty- 
ler, the ex’or of his former guardian, for $3,500: 
this bond was dated April 17, 1819: and at the same 
time, he agreed to dismiss the suit brought to settle 
the guardianship account of Judge Tyler. 

Lightfoot shortly after died and left a will, where- 
of he apremtes Ro. W. Christian his ex’or, against 
whom Tyler brought a suit upon the bond for $3,500, 
and recovered judgment. 

And then Blakey and others, legatees of Light- 
foot, exhibited a supplemental bill against Tyler and 
Christian, the ex’or of Lightfoot, in which they im- 
peach the bond for $3,500, executed by Lightfoot to 
Tyler, on the ground that it was given for no valua- 
ble consideration, and that the only consideration, if 
any, was that Tyler had engaged in some law suit 
for Lightfoot; and alleged that Lightfoot’s agree- 
ment to dismiss his bill on account of the guardian- 
ship, was founded on the some consideration; and 
they pray that the bond may be cancelled; and that 
Tyler may be decreed to settle the guardianship ac- 
counts of his father and to pay the balance. 


Christian, the ex’or of Lightfoot, in his answer, 
seems to take neutral ground as to the validity of the 
bond for $3,500. 

Tyler, in his answer says, that Lightfoot had con- 
veyed his whole estate in trust to John Minge and 
George Blakey—that he was left without house and 
home—that he begged Tyler to assist him in obtain- 
ing restoration of his property—to become his agent 
and adviser in all his controversies and troubles— 
and to assist him with his services—that he offered 
him $5,000 if he would do so—that Tyler agreed to 
do so for $3,500, to be applied to the extinguishment 


Note argument for pl’t’ffs. 





tility to Mr. Tyler, and denunciation of his treache- 


ry, rathar than disclose the occasion and the circum- | Lightfoot on the guardianship account. 


of the debt which he, as ex’or of Judge Tyler, owed 
Where- 


L. Th —————— 
- [he consideration on which Tyler allege 
bond was founded, if not merely ~ ea finay 
palpably and grossly inadequate; and the bond bej 
obtained from a man whom Tryler, according to his 
own shewing, knew to bea man of weak intellect 
requiring & constant adviser in all cases of impor. 
tance, the inadequacy of consideration is of itself 
proof that the bond was obtained by imposition on 
Lighffoot’s weakness and folly.—1 Fon). Eq. 116—118. 


If. Even of this consideration, though it be alleg. 
ed in Tyler’s answer, he has offered no proof. The 
contract rests for evidence on the affirmative allega- 
tions of the answer. 

III. Tyler never rendered any service to Lightfoot 
of any kind. He alleges some service! he shows no 
proof of any. 


He speaks of his resisting the claims of Mr. Minge 
and Mr. Blakey, the trustees, to whom Lightfoct had 
conveyed his property—and he refers to the record 
of Minge and Christian. Here it appears from that 
record, that Tyler’s whole agency was directed to 
the recovery of the amount of Lightfoot’s bond to 
himself, and the deeds executed to those trustees 
were intended solely to protect Lightfoot and his 
property from plunder. 

IV. I insist, lastly, that Mr. Tyler’s method of 
settling his father’s guardian’s account, and paying 
his debt to his ward, is wholly inadmissible and frau- 
dulent, and can receive no countenance from a court 
of equity. 


And here follows the decree of the high court of 
chancery, by which it will be seen whether or not, 
he was perpetually enjoined and restrained from ever 
realizing the amount of said bond, which if fairly 
and honorably obtained for a valuable consideration, 
ia the opinion of the court could not have been thus 
disposed of: 

VIRGINIA:—At a superior court of chancery, 
holden at the capitol in the city of Richmond on the 
3rd day of July, 1830: 

Cary Wilkinson administrator of Geo. Blakey, 
dec. and Ann W., Mary E., and Thomas H. Blakey, 
infants by the said Cary Wilkinson, their guardian 
and next friend, and William, John, Virginia, and 
Carter Lightfoot, infants by John Nicholas, their 
guardian and next friend, Wm. Lightfoot an infant by 
William Allen his next friend, and Mary Ann Lewis 
an infant by Frances Lewis her next friend, plt’ffs. 

Against 

John Tyler and Robert W. Christian, executors of 
Philip J. Lightfoot, dec. defts. 

This cause came on this day to be heard on the 
bill, answers, replications, and exhibits, and was ar- 
gued by counsel. On consideration whereof the 
court, being of opinion that the bond obtained by 
the defendant Tyler, from Philip John Lightfoot, 
dec. for the sum of three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, bearing date the 17th day of April, 1819, was 
not obligatory on the said Lightfoot in equity, and 
if it had not been prosecuted to judgment, ought to 
have been decreed to be delivered up and cancelled; 
doth therefore adjudge, order, and decree that the 
defendant Tyler, be perpetually enjoined from pro- 
ceeding to enforce his judgment at law on the said 
bond, reorar against the defendant Christian, ex- 
ecutor of the Said Lightfoot, in the superior court of 
law of Charles city county, at May term, 1820, a copy 
of which judgment is filed among the exhibits in this 





stances, that would at any moment have plead my | upon, Lightfoot gave him his bond for that sum; and | Cause: and the court doth further order that the de- 


excuse and justification. And it was not until a 
full disclosure had been invited by Mr. Tyler, by his 
authority given to the Madisonian, to pronounce me 
a base fabricator and liar, that | was obliged, either 
to submit to this charge, going the rounds of all the 
democratic and Tyler papers in the country uncon- 
tradicted, or of meeting it as 1 did, by a full devel- 
opement of all that had occurred leading to our se- 
paration as personal and political friends: between 
the two I could not hesitate or doubt for a moment. 

Now to Mr. Tyler’s communication of this morn- 
ing, and I shall pass over all the special pleading of 
a county court attorney which he employs as to the 
fact whether Lightfoot was his ward or the ward of 
his father, whose representative he was, and out of 
whose estate the sum he acknowledges to have been 
due from his father’s estate to Lightfoot, which 
would otherwise have gone into his own pocket, (in 
part at least) and come to the gist of the question, 
by which it will be seen whether the statement I 
have made is sustained by the record or not; and in 
the first piace I must reinark that Mr. Tyler mis- 
quotes and perverts my language! I did not say, as 
he represents me to have said, thathe had ‘‘obtained 
a bond by fraud from his idiot ward,” &c., for in this 
matter 1 neither meant to affirm nor deny the cor- 
rectness of the argument, nor the justice of the de- 
cision, though I had no doubt of either—but simply 
to give the facts as the record exhibited them. My 
language was, as he truly quotes it in another part 


this was the consideration of the bond. That Tyler 
considered himself bound thereby to act in Light- 
| foot’s stead in reference to the important interests 
|embraced by the two deeds of trust to Blakey and 
| Minge—to attend either in person or by another to 
all suits that might arise either out of the said deeds, 
or in any other way grow up in the courts between 
said Lightfoot and others—and to magnify the value 
of this agency, he alleges, inter alia, rnat Licur- 
FOOT WAS A MAN OF WEAK INTELLECT—REQUIRING AN 
AGENT AND CONSTANT ADVISER IN ALL TRANSACTIONS 
QF IMPORTANCE, WHICH LED HIM [as was the fact] To 
CONSULT ‘TYLER ALMOST EVERY WEEK AND OFTEN’ 
TWICE OR THRICE DURING THE WEEK;—that he assist- 
ed Lightfoot to resist the claims of Blakey and 
Minge, under the deeds of trust he had executed to 
them, and to extricate him from the embarrassments 
which these deeds involved him in—though he ac- 
knowledges that those deeds were pronounced by 
this court void only as to creditors; that is, fair as 
between the parties; but this decree, he imputes, is 
a compromise between Blakey and Minge and Light- 
foot’s widow; and he refers to the record of thecase 
of Minge vs. Christian in this court, which, there- 
fore, is to be considered as an exhibit in this cause. 
For the plaintiffs, I insist that the bond for $3,500 
shall be declared null and void; and that Tyler be 
decreed to render an account of his testator’s guar- 
dianship of Lightfoot, and to pay the balance that 


fendant Tyler do render an account of his testators 
guardianship of the said Lightfoot, and an account 
of hisown administration of his said testators estate, 
before one of the commissioners who is directed to 
examine, state and settle the said accounts, and re- 
port the same to the court, with any matters specl- 
ally stated, deemed pertinent by himself, or which 
may be required by the parties to be so stated. 
A copy—teste: 
WM, G. SANDS, C. C. 

Thus it will be seen, whether or no, I have depar- 
ted one hair’s breath from the record in the statement 
ihave made, (except that Lightfoot was the ward 
of Mr. Tyler’s father, and not himself,) which has 
subjected me to the severe animadversion of having 
sworn falsely to a record, when in truth no man 
could have understood my oath as applicable to any 
other part of my communication than the conversa- 
tions held between Mr. Tyler and myself—but let it 
all go in, Mr. Tyler will find if he has not already 
discovered it, that it is not my habit to make vague 
charges against any man that I cannot establish 
when called on. 


But Mr. Tyler says, “I have never been .able to 
conceive the ground on which Chancellor Taylor de- 
clared the bond void. That decree was pronounced 
by that judge, many years ago, when he was in the 
decline of his life, and after he had been visited by 
severe paralysis, and his decision never was enforced. 








may be found due thereon, 


| What Mr. Tyler means by saying the decision was 
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abl -ed-—will puzzle a lawyer to understand, 
waite ire him to oe lain; does he mean that in 
eo of this decision of the court declaring the bond 
P that he recovered the money from Lightfoot’s 
estate. I imagine not, because the statement could 
not accord with the facts—the thing was impossible, 
except by the commission of another fraud more in- 
excusable if ible than the first, and to which the 
executors of Li htfoot, who were contesting this mat- 
ter with Mr. Tyler, must have been parties, which 
from their character and standing, is impossible;—it 
was, however, at the June term of 1842, that Judge 
Robertson rendered a decree vs. Mr. Tyler for the 
amount due Lightfoot’s estate on the guardianship 
account, (and also pronounced the decree of Chan- 
cellor Taylor in 1830, as final upon the bond held by 
Tyler from Lightfoot,) and this is the debt that has 
been within the last twelve months the subject of 
compromise spoken of by Mr. Tyler. 

“Heaven however forbid,” says Mr. Tyler, ‘‘that 
any man should be assailed for moral obliquity be- 
cause of the arguments of counsel.” Amen, say I, 
with all my heart. I know too much of the depra- 
vity of some counsel, and of the personal and politi- 
cal malignity that may be indulged in under the 
cloak of professional duty in chancery proceedings, 
either to condemn myself, or ask others to condemn 
any man on that alone: but Watkins Leigh is no 
such man, and all the circumstances of this case as 
they are now given, with the representations of the 
executors of Lightfoot, who were the blood relations 
of Mr. Tyler, justify ali and more than I have ever 
said on this subject. But enough of it. Mr. Tyler 
is alone to blame for any reference I have made to 
this or any other matter touching his personal honor. 
He assailed mine, and seemed not only te invite but 
provoke it; and having said all that I deem necessa- 
ry in my own defence and justification, I drop this 
matter forever, unless farther occasion should be 
presented either by Mr. Tyler or his friends. 

Inregard to the revelations which he will ‘‘most 
probably” make through the Madisonian, I not only 
authorise but invite, and so far as I have the right, 
demand the publication of any paper, in his posses- 
sion, that can reflect in the least degree on my char- 
acter or course as a public or private man. 

JOHN M. BOTTS. 

Richmond, May 19th, 1843. 

WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

THE FIRST DELEGATE. At a whig convention of 
delegates for the sixth congressional district of the 
state of Illinois, held at Rockland Island on the 10th 
of May, after nominating Cyrus Walker, as their can- 
didate for congress, E. B. Washburne, esq. (of Gale- 
na,) was selected as the delegate from the district to 
attend the national convention at Baltimore in May 
next. This is the first appointment of a delegate to 
that convention which we remember to have seen. 

[Nat. Int. 
CONNECTICUT. 

We learn from the New Haven Palladium that the 
Van Burenites of the Connecticut legislature, held a 
caucus on the 17th May, in Hartford. After the 
adoption of the usaal party resolutions, one was in- 
troduced declaring it the opinion of the Van Buren- 
ites of Connecticut that the national convention 
should be held next November—as Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends have always desired—which, after leading to 
an almost interminable discussion, was finally de- 
feated by the casting vote of the chairman. The 
vote stood 49 to 49, when Mr. Holabird voted in the 
negative, and thus killed the resolution. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. . 

At Columbia, in the state of South Carolina, was 
held on the 22d day of May, a “democratic” state 
convention, composed of delegates from the several 
districts and parishes of the state of South Carolina, 
at which the Hon. W. B. Seabrook, presided, assist- 
ed by several vice presidents and two secretaries. 

A committee of twenty-one delegates was unani- 
mously ordered to be appointed, ‘‘to report an ad- 
dress to the democratic party recommending John 
Caldwell Calhoun, for nomination for the presidency 
of the United States by the general convention; and 
also upon the principles on which, in the opinion of 
this state, the convention should be constituted, the 
mode of its proceeding, and the time of its assemb- 
ling.” And another committee was also unanimous- 
ly ordered to be appointed ‘to report a plan for the 
Tepresentation of the people of this state in the ge- 
néral convention, and also on all such matters in 
connection with said convention, and the proper steps 
for promoting the election of John Caldwell Cal- 

oun to the presidency, as the committee may deem 
€xpedient and proper.” 

An address and several resolutions were reported 

y these two committees, the sum and substance of 


all which is embodied in the following opening par- 
agraph of the address: 

“We have convened, fellow-citizens, to deliberate 
on the subject of the approaching presidential elec- 
tion, and have given it that serious attention which 
its great importance demands at all times, but more 
especially in the present critical condition of the 
country. The result is, our unanimous determina- 
tion to recommend to you John Caldwell Calhoun, as 
the candidate of the democratic republican party for 
next.president. We are also unanimous in recom- 
mending that the general convention of the party should 
be held in Baltimore, in May, 1844; that each state 
should appoint as many delegates as she is entitled 
to members in the electoral college; that two should 
be appointed at large, and the remainder by districts, 
one from each congressional district, where there 
are such in a state, and where not, by the mode 
which the republican party of such state may deem 
best fitted to collect and express the opinions of the 
people; and that the members should vote per capita.”’ 


After the unanimous adoption of the address and 
resolutions, the convention proceeded to the election 
of two delegates to represent the state at large in 
the convention to be held in May, 1844, and F. H. 
Elmore and F. W. Pickens, were chosen. 
oe 








DINNER TO MR. WEBSTER. 





Mr. Wesster was entertained at dinner on the 
18th May in the Exchange Hotel, Baltimore, by a 
number of his friends who wished to manifest their 
sense of the benefits conferred on the country by the 
treaty of Washington. At half past six, nearly a 
hundred gentlemen sat down toa most sumptuous re- 
past. 

Robert Gilmor, Esq. presided, assisted by H. 
Birckhead, Esq. Colonel S. Moore, George Brown, 
Esq., and Thomas Swan, Esq., as vice presidents. 


After the cloth was removed the chairman pro- 
posed the following regular toasts, prefacing each 
with a few suitable remarks. The first was Mr. 
rer own sentiment including his reply to Gen. 

ayne: 

Tet. “The Union—now and forever one and inse- 
perable!” 

Music—Hail Columbia. 
2d. The President of the United States. 
Music—President’s March. 
3d. The constitution, its authors, expounders, and 
defenders. 
Music—Star Spangle Banner. 
4th. The memory of Washington. (Drunk stand- 
ing and in solemn silence.) 
Music—Washington’s March. 

The chairman introduced the next toast with the 
following remarks: 

In offering the next toast, gentlemen, it would be 
my earnest desire to preface it by a few introducto- 
ry remarks appropriate to the subject of it, on an 
occasion when so many of my fellow citizens have 
met together, without distinction of party to manifest 
their sense of the important services rendered to our 
country (and indeed | may with truth say, to the 
whole commercial world) by the distinguished states- 
man we have this day assembled to honor, in the 
late negotiation between our own government and 
that of Great Britain, the successful termination 
of which has again united two great nations, allied 
by interests as well as blood, in the bonds of peace 
and amity, which may God long preserve! But 
unaccustomed to public speakirg, and suffering from 
an harrassing affection of the throat, of itself suf- 
ficiently incapacitating, | feel constrained to limit 
myself to these few observations by way of pream- 
ble to the toast 1 now proceed to offer, and which | 
have no doubt will receive the cordial welcome it 
merits. 

5th. Our Guest—Daniel Webster. 

Music—Hail to the Chief. 

When the cheering with which this toast was 
received had subsided, Mr. Webster rose and pre- 
sented his thanks for the honor which had been 
conferred upon him, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that this mark of regard, this return for ‘well 
meant services, not unattended with success,” came 
from an assembly of gentlemen without distinction of 

arty. 

‘ He then proceeded to address his friends in an ex- 
tremely simple and colloquial manner—without any 
display whatever of eloquence, and indeed without 
rising above the plainest style of cool statement and 
arguiment—upon a variety of subjects connected with 
the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terest of the United States, and their relations to the 
commercial policy of foreign countries. 

Mr. W’s views on subjects of commercial and na- 
tional concern were put ciearly—but his manner was 





less animated, than usual, and though the topics were 





well suited to the character of the meeting, they 
would have Jost none of their attractiveness for them 
by a more spirited and fervid style. 

In conclusion, Mr. Webster repeated his thanks, 
and in return, begged to ten ‘jn all sincerity, truth, 
and heartiness,” the following toast: 

‘“‘Prosperity to the inhabitants of the Monumental 
city, always distinguished alike for enterprise, pub- 
lic spirit, and the warmest and most cordial hospita- 
lity.” 

he chairman then gave 

6th. England and her Queen. 

Music—Wellington’s March. 

Mr. McTavish, the British consul, responded to 
this compliment to his sovereign and his country, in a 
brief but animated speech, full of good feeling which 
was cordially reciprocated by the company. 

On being about to give the 7th and last toast, the 
president of the evening said— 

1 hope I shall be excused for prefacing the last of 
the regular toasts, in honor of an esteemed friend 
and personal acquaintance of forty-five years, by, 
stating that he was no less distinguished by his 
rank when at the head of the commercial world 
than by that which the just discrimination of his so- 
vereign conferred upon him, so well justified and 
sustained by the share he had in effecting the late 
treaty of Washington, so important to the peace and 
happiness of both nations. As a man, as a merchant, 
statesman, and Peer of the Realm, he has gained un- 
fading honors which long may he live to enjoy. I 
now give you 

7th. Lord Ashburton. 

Music—Ashburton’s March. 

Mr. Webster then rose, and after a few compli- 
mentary remarks, proposed ‘tthe health and happi- 
ness of his valued friend, Mr. Robert Gilmor’— 
which was enthusiastically received, and drunk with 
all the honors. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By H. Birckhead, Ist vice president. The army 
and navy—our shield and buckler. 

By Z. Collins Lee, esq. The memory of Juhn Mar- 
shall—associated forever with the constitution and 
glory of his country. 

By Reverdy Johnston, esq. Daniel Webster—Whe- 
ther he shall hereafter return to the councils of the 
nation or not, his country will never forget that his 
fame has extended her own amongst the nation of the 
world. 

By Col. S. Moore, vice president. The statesman 
who settles long contested questions of boundary, on 
terms honorable to all concerned, by the point of the 
pen instead of the point of the bayonet, deserves a 
nation’s gratitude. 

By William Schley, esq. The president of the day, 
Robert Gilmor, esq.—A merchant whose books are 
without a blot—a man whose life is without a stain. 

By Hugh Jenkins, esq. Daniel, who saved us from 
the Lion’s den. 

By Dr. Gideon B. Smith. Our country, and those 
who promote its welfare. 

By Geo. Brown, esq., vice president. The treaty of 
Washington—a bond of peace and commerce between 
two great and kindred nations. 

By Thomas Swan, esq. The constitution of the 
United States—the ark of our national safety and de- 
fence. 

By C. F. Mayer, esq. The peace of nations—the 
crowning aim of enlightened statesmanship, the honor 
of our era—dear to the genius of the age. 

By Dr. Macaulay. National faith and national in- 
dustry—the American people wil honor him the most 
who labors to preserve both. 

By T. R. Jenkins, esq. England, an empire free 
and prosperous, under the benignant auspices of the 
female heart. 

By Wm. Kennedy, esq. Daniel Webster—his coun- 
trymen award him the proudest honors of states- 
manship, and the republic has recorded his services 
on the enduring pillars of her union, 

Among the toasts which were offered and drank, 
was the health of the hon. Wm. C. Johnson, who was 
present. 

Lots of others were given later in the evening, in 
the customary style of mutual compliment or plea- 
santry. 

‘There were also one or two agreeable speeches 
and good songs, im which our fa country-women 
were freshly remembered. 

Mr. Webster retired about half past ten, accom- 
panied by the chairman; and this was the signal 
for the departure of most of the company. , [ Patriot. 

From the New York Tribune. 
RR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Presipent: I am sure that I receive with pe- 
culiar gratification this mark of your réspect for 
well intended efforts to serve the country in the of- 
fice of the government which | have filled. I give 





you my thanks: and I feel especially obliged to you, 
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sir,—who, I know, come into public scenes of this 
kind reluctantly—for doing me_ the honor of filling 
the chair this evening. And the occasion, Mr. Pre- 
sident and gentleman, is more gratifying to me, as I 
have heard you say, sir, that the gentlemen compris- 
ing this very respectable meeting come here actuat- 
ed by no party motive, by no sinister or oblique view 
tending to blind them to important truths; because 
I know—I think 1 know—that in the absence ofsuch 
a motive we have the assurance that this meeting is 
what it purports to be—a compliment to an honest 
purpose to serve the country, not unattended, if we 
can judge correctly from the evidence we have, with 
a certain degree of success; and conscious that J am 
that, in this endeavor to serve the country, I have 
been free—free from and far above all party, al] local 
or sectional objects or purposes—I need hardly say 
that I receive this as a compliment not altogether un- 
appropriate. 

Mr. President and gentlemen: I scarcely know 
how best to return—to make some not unbecoming 
return for this proof of your attention and regard. 
But I feel myself to be in one of the principal cities 
of this Union, a city distinguished for its commer- 
cial enterprise, for its rapid career, for its patriotic 
character; and as IJ fee) the present moment to be of 
great interest to the commerce of the country—to all 
the commercial concerns of the country—perhaps I 
could not do better than to occupy the few moments 
which are permitted to me, in adding some sugges- 
tions touching our commercial affairs. It is a truth 
quite trite, but not the less important, thatthe great 
interests of society are all harmonious and united; 


that the agricultural interest; the commercial inte-| 


rest, the manufacturing interest, are all entwined— 
if we may say so—around the same stem, supported 
by the same trunk, to be nourished together or to 
fade together; and he is a friend to neither who 
would attempt to set up an opposition between one 
and another of them. This truth, however common, 


is one which cannot here be too often repeated; be- | 


cause in the contest of interests, in the struggle for 
preference by law in favor of one or against another, 
this general union—I may say this common destiny, 
is not always understood, or if understood it is not 
always regarded. 





We live in a country in which the greater part of 


the inhabitants find their sustenance in the pursuits | 


of agriculture; in which there are also great masses 


great masses fill the marts of commerce—whose 
houses are on the seus, and the very first proposition 
of the American statesman is the essential connection 
between the interests of these various persons, and 
the high importance that they should always be re- 
garded as essentially the same. If we look to the 
agriculture of a country, we find that it furnishes 
means of sustenance to human beings, but it does not 
furnish the means of cheap and comfortable clothing. 
What then will be the fortune of agriculture if there 
is no demand for its surplus in the consumption of 
masses without agricultural, manufacturing, or com- 
mercial? The manufacturing interest—what would 
become of it if there were no consumers of manu- 
factured articles and commercial articles? There 
must be commodities to be transported; exchanges to 
be accomplished, before the destined transporters or 
the agents employed in exchanges can find support or 
employ. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—Allow me on this 
occasion to express what I feel to be undeniable— 
that it is to the commercial interests, it is to the as- 
sociation, and spirit and enterprise of the commer- 
cial citizens of the country that is to be attributed 
in the first place the original movement in favor of 
these great works of internal improvement now so 
extended all over the land. This results certainly 
from natural causes. The capital is in this class: 
the means, the stimulus are with this class. Where 
were the canals and the rail roads and all the great 
works which distinguished modern times, but for the 
activity of the commercial classes? And where is 
the individual treasure poured out like water, not on 
the ground of a rich return of interest in dividends— 
but in the advancement of business and the general 
accommodation of society? Long, long since has this 
magnificent enterprise been engaged in, and this 
rail road—-worthy of Rome when Augustus stood at 
the head of the empire—worthy of Bonaparte, as 
great in peace as he was in war, worthy of any go- 
vernment any European power by which should 
be connected the waters of the Chesapeake and of 
the Ohio river, a work which proposes to surmount 
some ridges of the Alleghanies, to penetrate others, 
to proceed from tide water by steam power on Jand 
till the powers of steam on land shall yield to the 

ower of steam on the water, and connect the great 

alley of the West with the great ocean that lies 
along our eastern border, is in process of comple- 
tion. The prosperity of the commerce of a coun- 


| hostile legislation. 


try then as connected with individual happiness, 
with the growth of cities, with the revenue of a 
country I may add, and as connected with all works 
of internal improvement which connect by so many 
ties the north, and south, the east and the west, the 
prosperity of this commerce is one of the highest 
and most important considerations which could en- 
gage the attention of all public men and of all intel- 
ligent citizens. 

I may be permitted to state that we hear all around 
us, in every part of the country, that there exists 
a conviction of this truth, We are now at the 
end—lI am incorrect in that expression, for we have 
not, I trust, reached the end—I was about to say 
we are now at the end of an universal peace of 
twenty-five years: I mean to say that we are now at 
a point of time when twenty-five years of universal 
peace had elapsed. During that period all civilized 
nations have been turning their thoughts from war to 
peace. 


They have given their attention to their own im- 
provement, to the advancement of their own inte- 
rests, agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing; 
so that while there is not now a contest about the 
power of any nation, there is a severe and well main- 
tained contest on many sides in regard to the pro- 
gress of arts, the furtherance of the pursuits and 





products of labor, and the general improvement of 
all ranks of society. In short we live in an age—it | 
is our good fortune to live in an age—in which go-! 


vernments and individuals are thinking more of be- | 
nefiting themselves than of destroying or annoying | 
their enemies. This appears to me, gentlemen, to 
have led toa very general feeling, not confined to 
this country but pervading a great part of Europe, of | 
this kind. Men, public and private men, have taken 
a strong opinion, that the interests of the principal na- 
lions of the world may be made subjects of treaty stipula- 
tion; I mean the commercial interests, to a greater 
extent than is yet granted. It is found to be com- 
mon subject of discussion in the two houses of par- 
liament, in the chambers of France, in our own halls 
of legislation, and through the whole commercial 
world. Itseems to have its origin in the idea, it- 
self a just one, that if a nation seeks its own inte- 
rests—that of revenue or those interests called pro- 
tective interests, by a regulation of duties, it is wise 
before nations resort to independent legislation with 


a view on the part of one to countervail the acts of 
fed and clothed and housed by manufacturing; other | 


another, to consider if it be not more expedient for 
the parties to attempt to come to an understanding 
without the aid of this—what we may call—almost 
The commercial interests of na- 
tions are affected in our day, almost in every thing, 
by two considerations: revenue, and the encourage- 
ment and production and protection of the home in- 
dustry of the country. These two may be of vari- 
ous importance—sometimes one uppermost and some- 
times the other. But all nations appear at the pre- 
sent moment to be manifesting a great degree of 
acuteness in the perception of what their interest is: 
whether in the financial or industrial scene of ope- 
rations. We know that between England and Rus- 
sia there has Jately been a commercial treaty formed, 
not very important, I think. We know attempts 
have been made to accomplish a treaty between 
England and Fortugal: but they have not yet succeed- 
ed. We know that a recent attempt has been made, 
in a case very important to us, or which in its results 
may be of importance to our commerce, to form a 
commercial treaty between England and Brazil.— 
The failure of this may wel! inspire a doubt as to 
the practicability of this regulation of commerce 
by treaty stipulation. 1 do not mean to speak 
now with much confidence or distinctness on that 
subject. But I am of opinion that with respect 
to us here in America the experiment is worth 
the trial. But at the same time it is to be remem- 
bered that no too sanguine a confidence should 
be entertained as to the results; because pending 
the existence of such a confidence and before the 
results have been attained, there may be a stagna- 
tion in commercial affairs produced by that very con- 
cern. 

The particular point in our own foreign relations 
of commercial interest, which in this regard has 
latterly attracted most attention is between the Unit- 
ed States and England; and this in two respects.— 
In the first place the duties now to be imposed upon 
either side on products subjects of direct importa- 
tion; and next the state of intercourse between the 
United States and the colonial possessions of Eng- 
land on this continent and in the West Indies. The 
direct trade between us and England is formed upon 
the real principle of reciprocity, and I do not know 
that there is much difference in favor of either; it 
seems to be fair, equal, and just. The trade be- 
tween the United States and British colonies on the 
contrary in the West Indies is of quite a different 


ae 
But I do mot penne now to go into that matter. 
But with regard to the direct intercourse between us 
and England, many wishes have been expressed, and 
the opinion has been strongly entertained in favor of 
an attempt to settle the duties by treaty or arrange. 
ment. I say, gentlemen, the agreement of tariff du- 
ties by arrangement, and I use the term by design. 
The constitution of the United States leaves to con. 
gress the great business of levying duties for the sup- 
port of government. It seems especially to be made 
the duty of the house of representatives to originate 
all means of revenue, or which shall essentially af. 
fect the revenue. There have beena few cases in 
which treaties have been entered into having the 
effect to limit duties. But it is not necessary to », 
on the idea that if we came to an understandi, 

with governments on the rates of duties, that under. 
standing can only be effected by means of a treaty 
ratified by the president and two-thirds of the senate 
according to the forms of the constitution: becanise 
following the example of the government in wha: 
now exists—the arrangement between the U. States 
and England touching the colonial trade is practicg|. 
ly to give to an understanding between the two go. 
vernments the force of law by ordinary acts of legis. 
jation. You all know that the present basis of trade 
between the United States and the British colonies 
rests on the concurrent acts, the concurrent or con. 


ditional acts of legislation of the two countries. 


Remember that the.senate and house of representa. 


| tives have passed upon the terms of intercourse with 


the British colonies, and so have both houses of the 
British parliament; and if the executive department 
enter into any negotiation on the subject of duties, 
then in the same manner may there be made terms 
in the agreement that if one party pass a law provid. 
ing certain duties, the other should provide by law 
for equivalent duties. 

I mention this because I have often seen it stated 
that to regulate duties by treaty would be to deprive 
the house of representatives, the great popular 
branch of the legislature, of its just authority. It 
is true a treaty is the lawof the land. It may repeal 
a law of congress: but as the whole business of reve- 
nue, and finance, of providing for all the wants of 
the country is peculiarly the business of the house 
of representatives, I am of opinion, and always have 
been, that there should be no encroachment of the 
executive power on the legislature—by the president 
and senate under the treaty making power, except 
in unimportant cases, such as the treaty with France 
in regard to wines and some others. : 


Well then, gentlemen, if it be a constitutional 
mode of arranging the subject by means of negotia. 
tion, what is there in the present state of our rela- 
tions with England which makes it desirable that 
such an attempt should be made? All of us know 
that the principal interests of the United States, are 
ali under a considerable degree of depression. The 
commercial interest is depressed, the manufacturing 
interest is depressed, and so far as I am able to per- 
ceive, the agricultural interest of both north and 
south, is equally depressed. If I look at the price 
current in the grain growing states of the west or 
in the plantation states of the south, I perceive again 
a great depression and no great encouragement to 
activity and emulation. What is there in our con- 
dition—what is there in the intercourse between the 
two countries to justify an attempt at the arranges 
ment I have mentioned. 

Well, gentlemen, on this subject I speak withow 
any authority. Jt is not for me to assume to speal 
of sentiments of persons abroad upon this subject. 
But it is true that the opinion has become somewhal 
current that with England an arrangement might b+ 
made favorable to our great agricultural interest 
That agreement must of course be founded on af 
adequate consideration. But as to the objects of the 
agreement which it is supposed may be favorable te 
the United States, [ may mention the admission inte 
England for the consumption at lower rales of duty 9 
several of our large agricultural products. It has beer 
supposed, for example, that England may be induceé 
to make important reductions in her duties on tobac- 
co; I confess I have never been able to see why not. 
The tobacco duty in England is a mere matter of re- 
venue. There is no collateral or ulterior object 10 
it. The question, therefore, in the minds of Eng- 
lish statesmen as it seems to me can only be wheth- 
er a reduction of the duty will diminish the aggre- 
gate of revenue. We all know that it often increa- 
ses this aggregate—and in regard to this article, if a 
reduction of duty one-half should augment importa- 
tions one-half, it is clearly of equal benefit to the 
English revenue. It is supposed too, that the duty 
on rice may undergo a material and beneficial 
change. And this is an article now as much depres- 
sed as anyother. Then again, is this great product 
of our own in the United States—maize, or as it 18 








character. 


called Indian corn. I have not heard a suggestion 
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eileen 
rter that England would be inclined to 
from figestiva of her corn laws, properly so called, 


J mean her duties on wheat and flour. But it has 





‘been suggested—I know not with how much plausi- 


oa nd I beg it may be received as merely a sug- 
per RP my ps have heard it suggested that 
f regard to this article of wholesome and cheap food, 
land might be induced to place upon its impor- 
tation a low and fixed rate of duty. Now it is at 
Jeast worth inquiring what will be the value of this 
admission. Corn isthe great grain product of the 
United States. The statistical tables show that five 
pushels of Indian corn are raised in the U. States 
for every one of wheat, and the surplus of this arti- 
cle beyond the wants of the consumer at home, even 
if it were but a small surplus, if it could be intro- 
duced at lower rates of duty, would make a wide 
difference in the aggregate. 

{ am aware, gentlemen, (and many of you know 
all this subject better than I do,) that this is an arti- 
ele of heavy freight; and yet it ts brought from Ma- 
ryland and Virginia and Carolina to Boston, and 
even to Maine. The question is whether it would 
not be worth while to entertain the purpose, to try 
the experiment, of arranging with England for a di- 
minution of the duty upon this article. In consider- 
ing it, every body asks what is the quid pro quo— 
what is the equivalent for this concession? For what 
inducement may we hope that even this concession 
may be obtained? Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, the 
only inducement we could hold out to England would 
be a modification of the tariff of the United States. 
This proposition may seem unwise, because the tariff 
js not for the revenue only but for protection also: 
and how far both or either of these objects could be 

firmly maintained under any modification of the ta- 
riff, isa question of great delicacy and great difficul- 
ty. My experience has not given me clear know- 
ledge of it, but this 1 do know—that by making the 
tari stable and firm, we shall render it healthful 
and judicious. If by any great operation that should 
unite the interests and opinions of all parts of the 
country, we can place the protection of American 
industry and American labor on a permanent founda- 
tion, that is a much more important consideration 
than the degree to which protection may be extend- 
ed. (Appiause.) Depend upon it, gentlemen, it is 
change and apprehension of change that unnerves 
every workingman’s arm in this section of country. 
(Applause.) Changes felt, or changes feared, are 
the bane of.our industry and our enterprise. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
industry, with some capital and great activity; and 
when | go among my neighbors, they ask, for God’s 
sake, tell us whatto expect! ‘Jay down your law; 
prescribe your rule; let’s us see what will be the 
course of the government, and we will apply our in- 
dustry and our capital and our skill to the state of 
things, be it what it will. Cool us, warm us, freeze 
us, scorch us—do what you please, but let us know 
what you intend to do, and stick to it! 


is any policy capable of combining the north and 


south, and east and west, stamp that with permanence 
for twenty years, and it would be better and better 


every year, and the country would he more prospe- 
rous than it has been for years past. 


I have already said, gentlemen, that without mu- 
tual stipulations it is quite evident that governments 
will soon be driven to ‘“‘countervail,” as it is called, 


to retaliate. 


minish the intercourse of the two nations. 


vailing legislation or retaliatory legislation, to pro- 


duce a state of things desirable to us, it is much wi- 
ser to see in the present friendly disposition of na- 
tion to nation the invitation to come to a better re- 


sult by a more amicable kind of precept. 


_ Now, gentlemen, we have fallen into some errors 
in the course of our treaty arrangements, not more 
We 


in our own country than in others, but in all. 


1 live in a quarter of the country full of 


(Laughter 
and applause.) Now I am of opinion that if there 


duty on a ton of iron shal] be so much and no more; 
that the duty on a hundred of hemp shall be so much. 
Well, we go to make a treaty with the celestial em- 
pire, that deals only in silks and teas. We tell her 
she shall be placed on the ‘footing of the most fa- 
vored nations.” How shall we give a tariff for Rus- 
sia which shall have any application to the case of 
China? All history shows that these generalizing 
treaties are productive of nothing but discord and 
confusion. e have treaties with France, Portu- 
gal, and Belgium; and the moment congress passes 
an act laying duty, we have complaints from one or 
all of these states, of infractions of their treaty— 
and these complaints are not always easily answer- 
ed or even reconciled. ({n all such cases the stipu- 
lations should be specific. 

I will add that it does not follow that because one 
nation enters into stipulations with another it be- 
comes the duty of any to associate in league against 
the interests of other states. Mutual stipulations 
may certainly be made without doing injury to other 
states. For example: I put the case, not as one in 
which I should choose to make a practical experi- 
ment, but simply as an illustration of the general 
principle. Let us advert to the state of trade be- 
tween this country and Brazil; tosee if the interests 
of both countries would not require or justify same 
stipulation to the mutual advantage of the two.— 
What is the state of trade between Brazil and the 
U. States? [ ought to take humiliation to myself for 
assuming to speak of such a subject here, before 
gentlemen most of whom know more of it than I do. 
But I use it to illustrate the general character of all 








as much more; and we are paymasters even for a 
part of what they take.” There is a little approach 
to arrogance in that argument. It is true that the 
severe duties on American manufactures in Brazil 
excludé vast quantities of these manufactures; and 
therefore we do import from Brazil merchandise to 
a far greater amount than that of which we send in 
return, and we pay the difference out of other earn- 
ings of ours, usually by means of exchanges on Lon- 
don, made good from other sources of property or 
industry. Now, if we entered the Brazilian mar- 
kets on as good terms as England, we could pay on 
the spot, and not be in a condition to ask England to 
pay our debts to the Brazilian merchants. [Ap- 
plause. | 


We have a great advantage over England—that 
we have no colonial interest to protect. This is an 
advantage of our situation to which we are fully en- 
titled. The British government says, too, it is true 
the United States take a good deal of Brazilian cof- 
fee; we take as much or more, and pay, too, not on- 
ly for our own but for a good deal of what they take. 
There is something approaching to arrogance in this. 
It is true we do import from Brazil merchandise to a 
greater amount than is paid by our exportations: and 
the difference we pay usually by bills of exchange 
drawn from other sources of our industry. Now if 
we entered the Brazilian markets on as good terms 
as the English, we might hope to pay our debts on 
the spot by the products of our labor, and not ask 
England to pay our debts to the Brazilian mer- 
chants. 





such treaties. There is no more unequal trade in 
the world than that between the United States and 
Brazil. It is altogether on one side. The United 
States take some five millions, (I believe a trifle 
‘more,) of Brazilian products untaxed: and half a 
million slightly taxed, I mean her sugar. And what 
do they receive from us untaxed? WNothing at all! 
Their taxes on commodities from the United States 
are excessively high. They tax the products of the 
labor and Jand of this country and sea 30, 40 and 48 
percent! We take five millions untaxed and half a 
| million slightly taxed. 

| How did they stand with England under the late 
treaty between that country and England? Her sti- 
|pulation by treaty—which still exists—was that 
| English commodities should not be taxed more than 
15 per cent. English cotton, clothing, &c. taxed 
only 15 per cent., and ours from 30 to 50 per cent.! 
Yei England taxes them 100 per cent. on some com- 
modities. We take Brazil coffee free and England 
taxes it 6 to 12 cents per lb. Is that an equal trea- 
ty? According to the English interpretation, the 
treaty between England and Brazil does not termi- 
nate till 1844. Brazil insists that it expired in 1842. 
Of course, Brazil is desirous to get rid of it. But 
she was forced to yield to the English construction, 
so that the treaty was declared to remain in force 
till 1844. Mean time a distinguished person was 
sent from England to renew the treaty; and I must 
say that I think the Brazilian government manifest- 
'ed not a little address on that occasion. Brazil in- 
sisted that the treaty expired in 1842—England that 
it lasted till 1844—Brazil yields, and then says to 
the English minister, sent to renew the treaty—‘If 
the treaty last till 1844, as you say, and we submit 
to what you say—we will take till 1844 to consider 
what new treaty we will make.” You will take it 








If one will not accept the products of | for granted that our government is not so inattentive 
another, the nation whose products are thus rejected 
will seek to retaliate, to countervail, and thus to di- 
It seems 
to me that before we attempt to venture on counter- 


to the interests of the country as not to see that ina 
[pe oer time a treaty may be concluded between the 
nited States and Brazil. 

Brazil would assuredly think it most extraordinary 
if England would give her by treaty any such ad- 
vantages as those we have afforded her. - In short, 
there is no case in the whole world, so far as now 
occurs to me, so proper fora treaty stipulation posi- 
tively favorable to the United States. What is the 
trade of the United States with Brazil? We now 
receive her great article of product—coffee—free. 
We receive her sugar at twoand a half cents a 


have dealt too much in generalities in the terms of | pound duty. And we have a great advantage in this 


our treaties—as when we speak of ‘placing a nation 
All these ge- 
neral expressions in treaties, that A treating with 
B, and holding intercourse with him should be plac- 
edon the footing of the most favored nation, are 
impracticable in a great degree, and are in many 
In my opinion, what- 
ever treaty stipulation we should enter into it is 

that it should be specific, indisputable, 
n making a treaty with another nation we 
Say that we will place her upon the same footing 
What does that 
mean? It has no practical meaning to it, because it 
becomes necessary to deal with all sorts of generali- 
ty—-there is no common standard. We make a trea- 
ty with Russia, for example, and stipulate that the 


On terms of the most favored nation.’ 


cases wholly unintelligible. 


always be 
precise. 


With the most favored nations. 


respect, that we have no colonial interests to protect. 
England is restrained in her disposition to admit Bra- 
zilian products from the circumstance that she has 
colonial products of like character, and that she is 
bound to give preference to them. That would be 
a very good reason for her; but it constitutes one of 
the advantages of our situation to which we are fair- 
ly entitled, and no man can say that there is any re- 
ciprocity of justice in our vast consumption of Bra- 
zilian commodities without duty, at a moment when 
our products are so highly taxed in every Brazilian 
port. And this shows the fallacy of an argument 
which [ understand was made by the British govern- 
ment in its communications with the Brazilians on 
this subject. They said, “‘It is true that the United 
States take a good deal of your coffee, but we take 








But I here perceive that I am going too far with 


this matter, and I have attended to it only because 
in a government like ours an enlightened public opi- 
‘nion must precede such action of the government, 
and because the full time seems to have come when 
the interests of the country required that the public 
opinion should be formed and expressed one way or 
another. 


I have said, gentlemen, that these two states are 
instances of the usefulness of commerce—the use- 
fulness of exchanges. We are very remote from 
Brazil: none the worse for that. They lave a very 


| different climate, different products, different habits, 


So much the better for all that. It has been said 


that it is “all nature’s difference that makes all na- 


ture’s peace;”’ and it may be said with as much truth, 
thatin matters of commercial intercourse, it is diffe- 
_rences of character, ditlerences of soil, differences 
of products, and different habits, which give to diffe- 
‘rent states an identity of interest in one respect— 
that is, in the mutual exchanges of commercial pro- 
ducts. 


Indeed, with respect to Brazil, the other end of 
the continent, and much the largest power on it ex- 
‘cept our own, one might say that the products of 
‘both countries seem to contribute very much to what 

is common to both in the common enjoyments of life. 

We sip with pleasure the coffee of Brazil at our 

breakfast table, and sometimes sweeten it with their 
sugar; whilst the Brazilians do not, I believe, reject 
our rolls or a rasher of American bacon. -[{Laugh- 
iter.] The two countries, of all others on the conti- 
nent, or perhaps in the world, are so placed that the 
| most beneficial commercial intercourse might exist 
between them. 

Well, gentlemen, parting from this subject, I will 
conclude with a few remarks on another. 


Itso happened that very soon after I entered upon 
the duties of the office which I lately held, it was 
the pleasure of congress to call upon the department 
for reports on the tariff and commercial regulations 
of other countries, and the effects of the ‘*Recipro- 
city Treaties,” as they are called, into which the go- 
vernment entered with various countries at various 
times from 1825to alate period. I do, gentlemen, 
entertain the strongest belief that all this principle of 
reciprocity acted upon by the government is wrong 
—a mistake from the beginning, and injurious to the 
great interests of the country. What is it? 


By every reciprocity treaty we give to the nation 
with which it is concluded a right to trade between us 
and other nations on the same terms as we trade ourselves. 
We give to the Hanse Towns and the other states of 
the same class the right to fetch and carry, between 
us and all the nations of the world, on the same 
terms as we do; and practically they can do it much 
more profitably. 

In my opinion the true principle—the philosophy 
of politics on this subject, is exhibited in the old na- 
vigation law of England, introduced by some of 
the bold geniuses of Cromwell’s time and acted upon 
ever since. The principle is this:—the rule is this: 
—any nation may bring commodities to us inher 
own vessels and carry our corn to her own ports: we 
having the like privilege; but no nation shall bring 
the products of athird nation or carry between us 
and that nation. It has been said, by a very distin- 
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tinguished person not now living, that the rule of the 
navigation laws had its foundation in this idea: Eng- 
land sought in her arrangement to secure as much 
of the carrying trade of the world as she could; and 
what she could not get herself she sought to divide 
it among all other nations, In one sense that is 
doubtless a selfish policy—so far as it indicatesa 
disposition to obtain all she could; but this is certain- 
ly not a very extraordinary selfishness. In other re- 
pects its operation is the most just, the wisest, and 
most beneficial that could be desired. We may test 
this in a variety of ways. It does tend, toa certain 
extent, to increase the means of that state which has 
the greatest mercantile marine and can sell cheapest; 
but at the same time it does give to all others the ad- 
vantage in carrying their own goods. Suppose Eng- 
land can carry cheaper than any other nation in the 
world: And suppose all the nations of the world 
should adopt the current notions of free trade, and 
open their ports to all that chose to enter: Atonce 
the great nation that could carry cheapest would go, 
step by step, till presently she monopolized the whole 
carrying tradeof the world. Does not every one 
see that such a state must soon become the master 
of the whole world? Or suppose there were two 

reat nations like Great Britain and the United 
States found to be the cheapest carriers. If all the 
other nations should agree upon the full commercial 
liberty and permit all to come and go without regard 
to the goods they had, these two great states would 
inevitably take the carrying trade of the world,—take 
the shipping of the world, the maritime power of the 
world, and the government of the world—if they 
could agree among themselves. (Loud applause.) 
And back to that principle must we come at last. 
We ought to give to every nation the right of bring- 
ing her cargo here in her ships if she gives to us the 
like privilege. But by these reciprocity treaties, to 

ive for the carrying of a nation of Europe like 

remen, which has but one port, all the ports along 
a coastof 1,500 miles with 17 millions of people— 
when she has scarcely 200,000 of her own—pray 
what sort of reciprocity is this? (Loud applause.) 
It is very much like the story (if you will allow me 
here to quote Joe Miller,) of the horse and the 
cock, who were walking together. The cock thought 
to make a reciprocal agreement with the horse— 
“I’)] not tread on you,” said he, “if you'll not tread 
on me.” (Loud laughter and applause. ) 


Now, gentlemen, I know there is nothing so dull 
as statistics; but 1 wish to present here the city of 
Baltimore, and before a body of gentlemen as intel- 
ligent as any other body, even in this repulsive form 
of statistical figures, some results at which I arrived 
in the public document I had the honor (in pursuance 
of a resolution of the senate of Feb. 14th, and of the 
house of representatives of March 3, 1843, ) to lay be- 
fore congress. Heretofore, as all know, before 1827 
the trade we carried on in American vessels with 
the Hanse Towns sustained about eighty vessels re- 
gularly—mainly to Bremen and Hamburg. In 1827 
a new treaty was formed with the Hanseatic repub- 
lic and by the first article of that treaty it was 
agreed upon that articles might be imported into the 

nited States from any part of the world in vessels 
of the Hanseatic powers; and it was further agreed 
that any vessel might be regarded as a vessel of one 
or the other of the Hanseatic republics which was 
owned by citizens of that republic, commanded by a 
master belonging to it and with a crew two-thirds of 
which belonged to the republic or to any one of the 
states of the German confederacy: not requiring, it 
will be seen, that the vessel should be built in the 
Hanseatic republics. Our government, when it en- 
tered into this stipulation should have been, as it 
would seem, more cautious; as it had the example 
of England before it, because England, in making a 
treaty with the same republics in 1825, stipulated 
that no vessels should puss as Hanseatic which were 
not burl in one of the republics—a very important 
cousideration at that time, for none of the republics 
were then engaged in ship building, though since, 
they have built many and good vesseis. 

Well, what was the practical result of this act of 
our liberality? 1 have said that before 1827 the 
number of vessels engaged in the trade with these 
republics amounted to 80 during the year; it fell ina 
few years to 25; and in regard to the tonnage of the 
two countries from 1831 to 1836, three-seveuths of it 
was in American vessels and four-sevenths in Bre- 
men; from 1836 to 13840, one-fifth were American 
and four-fifths in Bremen vessels. In 184] there en- 
tered the United States from the Hause Towns 99 
foreign vessels and 59 American. There departed 
from the United States to the Hanse Towns 137 fo- 
reign vessels and 45 American. The imports and 
exports exhibit a summary perfectly conformable to 
the relative numbers of the vessels. You perceive, 
genUemen, that great advantages have hence fallen 
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tainly have no ill will, but against whom I would, 
nevertheless, protect this country in all that is pro- 
per and just. In the first place, they may buy ves- 
sels in the Baltic or elsewhere, or build them at 
home; and they can build them cheaper than we. In 
the British provinces here vessels can be built for 
half as much as in Massachusetts. Take them to 
Bremen and they become Bremen vessels, and come 
to the United States in possession of all the privi- 
leges of United States vessels. You can’t make an 
American ship out of a_ship of the Baltic: to be an 
American vessel she must be American built. But 
these people may buy a vessel where they please, 
and give it that character, and it has the character 
and all the advantages of a Bremen ship. Why do 
we grant to their shipping advantages which we 
deny to our own? 

Ihave before me one or two statements which I 
beg leave to read, as they are short. According to 
the exhibit of the tobacco shipped from this port for 
the cityof Bremen between 1841 and 1842, the 
whole amount shipped was 37,000 lbs; of this, Bre- 
men vessels carried 32,000 and Baltimore 5,000! 
(Applause, loud and continued.) And be it remem- 
ed, gentlemen (and I will not detain you many mo- 
ments longer) that these vessels carry their goods 
not only cheaper than ours, but with still ano- 
ther advantage; their credit enables them to engage 
for transportation goods to convey from one port of 
our Own country to another; that these vessels from 
Bremen have the liberty, not. only of trading be- 
tween their own ports and ours, but of taking our 
own products from port to port—of beginning at the 
Passamaquoddy, and terminating at the Sabine ri- 
ver, if they choose.” If we go to claim our share of 
their carrying trade, we can go from Bremen to 
Hamburg! The real operation of this arrangement 
you know better than i but I know that these ves- 
sels do underbid our vessels in freight in every part 
of the world. Hence, during three or four months 
of the present year, from the port of Baltimore, the 
great article of traffic, the article of which Balti- 
more seems to be the natural mart, since there seems 
to be a great probability that it will flow thither from 
the Mississippi and all the country along its borders, 
so that Baltimore will meritedly be its place of ex- 
portation as it comes through the Ohio river and the 
canal to this place—this article seems destined to be- 
come the great article of sale for this city for fo- 
reign exportation. Suppose it does, who shall car- 
ry it? 

lapplied to the collector of your city to-day for 
the statistics of this port from the first of January 
to this day—May 16th, 1843—and the proportion 
between exports in American vessels and those in fo- 
reign vessels was as 29 to 34—a decided superiority 
of foregn vessels to those of our own country! 

Gentlemen, | will here relieve you from these 
statements any further. But let me deduce from 
them one general and important truth: We are des- 
tined to act in the world the part of a great mercan- 
tile, maritime nation. We have no inferior game to 
play. We have no subordinate part to act. Itisno 
assumption to say that, in whatever constitutes na- 
tional power, national character, or national Hope, 
we are at the head of the nations on this great con- 
tinent. Itis no assumption to say, either, that in 
whatever respects commerce and the seas, and the 
character exhibited upon the seas for national de- 
fence or national glory—we may have rivals—but 
we admit no superior! (Applause, deafening and 
long continued.) 

What becomes us then? How are we to main- 
tain this conspicuous position? How are we to main- 
tain our national respectability, resting as we must 
on our national strength—in the contest that may 
arise between the vigor of our own arm and the vi- 
gor of that arm that may be raised against us? 


How are we to do this without founding for our- 
selves a wise, a cautious, a comprehensive policy, 
not marked on the one hand by narrowness or mean- 
ness of spirit—nor on the other by an excessive and 
foolish liberality; a policy that shall rear up and 
maintain and furnish employment to a body of sea- 
men who are to defend our rights when assailed up- 
on the boundless ocean? In ships and in seamen to 
man our ships must the foundation of a military ma- 
rine be laid? 

The carrying trade, or a just partof it, must be 
ours—the fisheries of New England, of the whole 
Pacific—I may say the American fisheries, have 
spread over the world; the hardy men who enter in- 
to these enteprises and follow them upon the west- 
ero coast from Cape Horn to Norfolk, the coast of 
Japan, in the Indies, in the Red Sea, and everywhere 
where they can pursue their hazardous vocation— 
these men must be protected. 

By the employment of seamen, in manning a mer- 


cantile marine in time of peace, shall we best form}. 





to these enterprising people, against whom | cer- 
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toemploy it, in maintaining our high position 
the nations of the earth.. ¥ ies meng 
It is from the seamen navigating our commercia} 
marine, that our military power on the ocean is to 
be formed when occasion requires. This must for. 
ever be the foundation of that maritime res Ctabili- 
ty which it is our aim to maintain now my forever 
amongst the nations of the earth. 

Mr.. President—turning from these dry topics, let 
me renew my thanks for the kindness which yoy 
have manifested on this occasion: and I desire in’ qj} 
sincerity, truth and heartiness, to propose as a toast 
for you this evening—‘‘Prosperity to the inhabitants of 
the Monumental salem distinguished for com. 
mercial enterprise, for public spirit, and for the 
warmest, most cordial hospitality.” 

Mr. Webster here sat down amidst tremendoys 
cheers: the band struck up a lively air, and we left 
the room to start by express, with our notes, for New 
York. ! 
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FROM MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


As reported in the N. Y. Herald. 

Let us take the history and present state of oy, 
trade with Bremen for an example. Bremen is one 
of the Hanseatic Towns, and the United States haq 
formerly a considerable trade with that city in Ame. 
rican vessels. Before 1827 me to eighty such ves. 
sels arrived and cleared annually. 

On the 20th of December, 1827, a commercia] 

convention was entered into between the United 

States and the Hanseatic republics of Lubec, Bremen, ~ 

and Hamburg. The first article of this convention 

is in the following terms: 

Convention of friendship, commerce, and navigation, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Free Han- 
seatic republics of Lubec, Bremen, and Hamburg, con- 
cluded at Washington, December 20, 1827. 

Arric_e I. 

The contracting parties agree, that whatever kind 
of produce, manufature, or merchandise, of any for- 
eign country can be from time to time lawfully import- 
ed in to the United States in their own vessels may be 
also imported in vessels of the said Free Hanseatic 
Repnblics of Lubec, Bremen, and Hamburg, and that 
no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo 
of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the 
importation be made in vessels of the United States, 
or either of the said Hanseatic Republics. And, in 
like manner, that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
facture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be 
from time to time lawfully imported into either of 
the said Hanseatic Republics in its own vessels, may 
be also imported in vessels of the United States; and 
that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whe- 
ther the importation be made in vessels of the one 
party or of the other. And they further agree that, 
whatever may be lawfully exported or re-exported 
by one party in its own vessels to any foreign coun- 
try, may in like manner be exported or re-exported 
in the vessels of the other party. Aud the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and 
collected, whether such exportation or re-exporta- 
tion be made in vessels of the one party or of the 
other. Nor shall higheror other charges of any kind 
be imposed in the ports of the one party on vessels 
of the other than are, or shall be payable in the same 


ports by national vessels. 
* * ¥ * ” » 


H. CLAY,. ; 
V. RUMPFF. _ 

The fourth article of the same convention provi 
des that any vessel shall be regarded as a Hanseatic 
vessel which is owned by a Hanseatic citizen, and of 
which the master and three-fourths of the crew are 
also Hanseatic citizens, or subjects of the confederat- 
ed statesof Germany. But the vessel may have been 
bwilt any where, without injury to her national char- 
acter. 

Citizens of these republics may buy vessels in Nor 
way, Sweden, or elsewhere, wherever they can buy 
cheapest, aud such vessels become at onee Hanseatic 
vessels under this convention. 

This isa matter of importance to some of these 
ports, which are not considerable ship-building ports. 
The merchants of the place can buy their vessels al- 
ready built. The government of the United States 
agreed to the stipulation, although the cautous ex: 
ample of England was before it, as by the English 
convention with the same republic, two years before, 
it was required that vessels should have have been 
built in one of the republics, as well as owned by 1 
citizens, in order to be regarded as Hanseatic vessels. 
In consequence of our convention of 1827 the num- 





a military power, if there should ever be occasion 
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sii fallen off: and in some years has been as 

atti five. Toshow this falling off of our 

tonnage, and the increase of Bremen tonnage, it may 
be stated that from 1826 to 1830 five sevenths of the 
arrivals in Bremen from the United States were 

American vessels, and two sevenths Bremen; from 

1831 to 1836 three sevenths American, and four se- 

yenths Bremen; and from 1836 to 1840 one-fifth Ame- 

rican and four-fifths Bremen. 

[have a statement of the amount of exports fron. 
the United States to the Hanseatic Towns in 1841, 
and the national character of the vessels transport- 
ing such exports, and their respective numbers and 
tonnage. 

Statement showing the amount of exports from the United 
States to the Hanse Towns during the year 1841, dis- 
tinguishing the amount exported in American and fo- 
reign vessels respectively, together with the number, 
tonnage, and national character of said foreign vessels: 


| Value of foreign merchandise exported in 


American vessels $93,920 

- In foreign vessels 356,141 

4 Total 450,061 
| Value of domestic exports in American 

' vessels 1,278,450 

In foreign vessels 2,832,205 

$4,110,655 


No. Ton’ge. Value. 


- Totalexportin Amer. vessels 45 14,123 $1,372,370 
Foreign vessels 


137 46,147 3,188,346 


Total 182 60,270 $4,560,716 
Ratio of foreign tonnage to American as 3} to 1, 





nearly. 


Ratio of exports in foreign vessels to American as 


; 9: to 1, nearly. 


Of the 137 foreign vessels there were— 


No. Tons. 

' British 5 1,548 
’ Prussian 2 676 
Swedish 6 1,659 
Norwegian 3 756 
Danish 1 153 


41,355 


Total 137 46,147 


Statement of the principal domestic exports from the United 
States to the Hanse Towns, during the year ending 30th 
September, 1841. 





Value. 


| Oil, whale and other fish, 1,412,515 galls. $419,167 


Whalebone, 605,918 Ibs. 122,020 
Oak bark and other dyes 23,046 
Tar and pitch, 50 bbls. 18.857 
Rosin and turpentine 11,650 bbls. ’ 

Skins and furs 185,162 
Rice, 12,737 tierces 270,281 
Cotton, 6,495,721 Ibs. 672,673 
Tobacco, 36,517 hhds. 2,175,360 
Tobacco, manufactured, 257,124 Ibs. 96.202 
Snuff, 845 Ibs. ’ 


I have a similar table respecting imports into the 
United States from the Hanse Towns, for the same 
year, with the same comparative statements. 


Statement showing the amount of imports from the Hanse 
Towns into the United States, during the year ending 
30th Sept. 1841, distinguishing the amount brought in 
‘American and foreign vessels, respectively; together 
with the number, tonnage, and national character of 
said foreign vessels. 








No. Tonnage. Value imports. 
Amer. vessels 53 15,593 298,587 
Foreign vessels 99 35,481 2,151,377 
Total, 152 = 1,074 $2,449,964 


Ratio of foreign tonnage to American as 2! to 1, 


nearly, 


Ratio of import’ in foreign vessels to imports in 


American vessels, as 7} to 1, nearly. 


Of the 99 foreign vessels, there were— 
No. Tonnage. 


British, . ‘ . ‘ 1 289 
Prussian, . ‘ ° ee 304 
Swedish, ‘ ‘ : 1 325 
Norwegian , ‘ ai! 290 


Hanseatic : ; ‘ 95 34,253 





Total 99 35,481 
These tables show that of the vessels entered from 
the Hanse ‘Towns into the United States in 1841, 99 
were foreign and only 53 American; and of the ves- 
sels departing from the United States to the Hanse 
Owns, 137 were foreign and only 45 American.— 
hat the value of the merchandise exported from the 
United States to the Hanseatic cities was $3,188,346 
in foreign vessels, and only $1,372,370 in American 
Vessels; and that of the amount in value of the im- 





ports into the United States, $2,151,377 was brought 
by foreign tonnage, and no. more than $298,587 by 
American tennage, being more than seven to one 
against American navigation. Nor is this all. The 
anseatic vessels have several very strong induce- 
ments to come to the United States. In the first 
place, they may bring hither any commodities from 
any country on the same terms as our own vessels.— 
In the second place, they have great advantages in 
engaging for the transportation of the crowds of emi- 
grants who Jeave Germany and Switzerland every 
year for the United States, amounting sometimes to 
fifteen thousand in a single year from Bremen alone. 
Making these profitable voyages out, iney can afford 
to take return cargoes to any port of Europe into 
which they may be admitted at low rates of freights. 
They are therefore able to underbic our own vessels. 
I have it on very good authority that of the tobacco 
shipped from Baltimore for some years past, say thirty 
thousand hogsheads annually, seven-eights have been 
exported in Bremen vessels; and your very respecta- 
ble citizen, the collector of this port, has, at my re- 
quest, furnished a statement of the exports of tobac- 
co - this port to the Hanse Towns for 1841 and 
1842: 
Exports of Tobacco from Baltimore to Bremen, and 
the other Hanse Towns, for the years 1841 and 1842, 








viz: 
In 1841, 17,997 hhds. Val. $679,641 
In 1842, 19,703 847,831 
Total ship’d, 37,700 $1,727,472 
Of which, 
Shipped in 1841 in Ame- 
rican vessels 2,904 hhds. $132,686 
Shipped in 1842 in Ame- 
rican vessels 2,460 * 106,822 
5,364 239,518 
Shipped in 1841 in Brem- 
en vessels 15,093 746,955 
Shipped in 1842 in Brem- 
en vessels 17,243 740,099 
32,336 $1,487,954 


It is further to be considered, as I have already 
said, that Hanseatic vessels can Joad any where, un- 
der the provisions of the treaty, abroad as well as at 
home; and the returns show that one-fourth part of 
the Hanseatic tonnage which entered the United 
States in 1841 came from other countries than their 
own, principally from South America, Mexico, and 
the Baltic. Bremen vessels also sometimes take car- 
goes from the Hanse Towns to the Mediterranean, 
thence come to the United States, with produce of 
that region, and thence home or to any part of the 
world. Now these are advantages peculiar to their 
condition, to which these enterprising people are 
fairly entitled, and of which no narrow or monopo- 
lizing policy should seek to deprive them. The main 
one is the smallercost at which they sail their ves- 
sels. The customary rates of seamen’s wages in 
Bremen vessels is stated not to exceed five dollars 
per month, while American seamen are paid from 
twelve to fifteen dollars. The monthly sailing ex- 
penses of u Bremen ship are supposed not to exceed 
one-half of the monthly expenses of an American 
ship of the same tonnage. Certainly to these fair 
advantages over others, (if low wages are to be re- 
garded as an advantage,) it does not become us, out 
of an excess of liberality, to add others. 

We cannot buy cheap vessels in the Baltic and 
make them American vessels. Our navigation laws 
forbid this. Why should we allow to citizens of 
other states, then, privileges which we deny to our 
own? It may be added that the whole population of 
Bremen is hardly more than fifty thousand; that most 
of the capital of the city is employed in navigation, 
and that import duties are very light, I believe only 
what may be regarded as a charge for warehousing. 


Our existing stipulations with these cities are one 
sided and partial in their operation. They ought not 
to continue. ‘The power reserved in the treaty of 
putting an end to it after twelve years from its date, 
and on one year’s notice, ought in my opinion, now 
to be exercised, as more than twelve years have ex- 
pired. The whole subject will then be open for 
new negotiation, or for such provision as congress 
may see fit to adopt. 

It is not unlikely that these small commercial re- 
publics will one day find their position in the German 
Customs Union; in which event they would be em- 
braced in any commercial treaty which might exist 
between the United States and the twenty eight or 
thirty millioes of people comprised within that 
Union. 

The following statistics, compiled from the annual 
statements of the commerce and navigation of the 
U. States, will show the rapid increase of Hanseatic 
tonnage in our port: 





Statement of the tonnage of Hanseatic vessels entered and 


cleared in ports of the United States,§srom 1830 to 1840, 
both inclusive: 


Years. Tonnage entered. Tonnage cleared. 
1830 9,653 9,006 
1831 11,176 12,309 
1832 22,351 19,540 
1833 29,285 27,208 
1834 25,865 24,513 
1835 28,218 28,421 
1836 30,525 43,056 
1837 70,703 65,538 
1838 37,538 39,636 
1839 41,139 38,067 
1840 41,874 44,772 


It being the practice in the treasury reporls to ex- 
press the amount of tonnage employed in the com- 
merce of the United States with other nations by two 
general classes, viz: ‘‘American” and ‘Foreign,” 
there are no means of determining the nationality of 
these vessels, and consequently of ascertaining what 
proportion of trade with each nation is carried on in 
its own vessels, and what proportion in those of other 
powers. It has also been the practice to state the 
number and tonnage of vessels of each foreign power 
entered and cleared during each commercial year, 
into and from the United States, without designatin 
the countries from which they entered, and for whic 
they cleared; thus leaving it almost entirely to conjec- 
ture to ascertain to what extent vessels, availing of 
privileges conferred by treaties, have been enabled 
to engage in the carrying trade between the United 
States and nations other than those to which they 
respectively belong. In the report of 1841 the coun- 
tries of departure and destination of vessels are giv- 
en: so thata much more acturate estimate of the 
state of commerce and navigation can be obtained. 
From this report the following exhibition of the pre- 
sent state of the trade and navigation of the Hanse 
Towns, in connexion with the United States, has 
been compiled: 


Statement showing the number and tonnage of Hanseatic 
vessels arrived at and departed from ports of the United 
States during the year ending Seplember 30, 1841, 
distinguishing the countries from and to which they 
respectively entered and cleared. 








Entered from. No. Tonnage. 
Russia 1 362 
Sweden ° ‘ 2 760 
Danish West Indies 2 424 
Holland ° ‘ 5 1,718 
Dutch West Indies 1 69 
Belgium ° ° : 1 208 
England . ° ° ." 2 718 
Hanse Towns , - 34,253 
France (Atlantic) 2 546 
Spain (Mediterranean) 1 200 
Teneriffe ‘ ° ete 119 
Cuba ; ‘ ‘ , 1 292 
Portugal . 1 396 
Mexico 2 134 
Venezuela l 228 
Brazil : ‘ 8 2,521 
Argentine Republic . 3 3806 
Cisplatine ° ° I 540 
Chili , ‘ ’ 1 300 

Total, 131 44,578 

Cleared for. No. Tonnage. 
Hotland ‘ , ; 5 2,361 
Belgium. ° ‘ ea 330 
England . ‘ : 3 901 
Hanse Towns . ‘ 120 41,355 ™ 
Cuba , , ‘ ; 4 1,259 
Venezuela , ‘ » 2 297 
en (ek Ck ee 624 

Total, 138 47,117 


It appears from the foregoing statement that the 
tonnage of Hanseatic vessels entering ports of the 
United States direct from the Hanse Towns was 
more than double the amount of American tonnage 
entering from the same places, and that the value of 
imports from the said towns in Hanseatic vessels was 
about six times greater than the value of imports 
from the same places in American vessels; that the 
tonnage of Hanseatic vessels clearing from the Uni- 
ted States direct from the Hanse Towns was nearly 
three times greater than that of American vessels 
clearing for the Same places, and that the value of 
exports from the United States to the Hanse Towns 
in vessels of the latter power was double that of ex- 
ports to the same places im vessels of the United 
States. It also appears, that of 44,578 tons (Hansea- 
tic, which entered the U. States, 10,325, or nearly one 
fourth part, entered from courtries other than the 
Hanse ‘Towns, and that of 47,117 (Hanseatic) cleared 
from the United States, 5,762, or nearly one-eighth 
part, cleared for countries other than that to which 
they belonged. 
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ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS, The Boston Post states 
that $25,000 have been subscribed in that city for the 
purchase of a telescope and other astronomical instru- 
ments. Of the above sum $5,000 were subscribed by 
“one gentleman, $1,000 5g soma several sums of $500 
by other individuals, $3,000 by the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and $1,000 by the Society for the 
.Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


_ Buwxer Hitt. The obelisk costing $101,688 having 
‘been completed, the workmen are busily engaged mak- 
ing arrangements for the 17th June. A procession will 

formed on the Common to proceed thence to the north 
-gast side of the monument where an address will be de- 
Jivered by Daniel Webster. Major gen. Samuel Chand- 


ler is appointed chief marshal. 


Deatus. At Baltimore on 3lst May Col. James Ches- 
-ton, president of the Farmers and Planters’ Bank of 
Baltimore, aged 64 years. In the last war with Great 
Britain, he was adjutant of the 5th regiment of Balti- 
‘more infantry, and served in the campaign of 1814, in 
the District of Columbia and at North Point. For the 
‘last forty years he has been variously engaged in mer- 
cantile operations. He was one of the must esteemed 
-of our citizens. 

The Warspite sailed for England on the 2d inst. hav- 
ing on board the remains of Charles Bagot, late governor 
of Canada, accompanied by Mrs. Mary Bagot and re- 
tinue. 

At New Haven on the 28th ult. Noah Webster, L.L.D. 
aged 85 years. He was born at West Hartford, Conn., 
on Oct. 16,1758. He was a descendant of John Web- 
ster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, and subsequent- 
ly governor of Connecticut. Noah Webster entered 
Yale college in 1774, graduated in 1778; in 1779 re- 
wided with Mr., afterwards chief justice Ellsworth at 
Hartford, and was admitted tothe bar in 1781, sub- 
sequently became a tutor, and in 1783, published the 
“first part of a Grammatical Institute of the English 
language.” Wrote several political articles over the sig- 
nature of Honrius, in 1783, on the subject of the half 
pay for life of the revolutionary army in which all the 
males of his father’s family, four in number, had served, 
and received therefor the thanks of Goy. Trambull. 
His “Sketches of American Policy” published in 1784, 
his writings in favor of the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, mm defence of Washington’s proclamation of | 
neutrality, and of the treaty negotiated with Great Bri- 
tain by Mr, Jay, had great influence on publie opinion 
and were highly appreciated. Varivus other topics dur- 
ing the same period, were publicly discussed by him. In 
1793, he commenced a daily paper in New York, which 
is now called the Commercial Advertiser and New York 
Spectator. Mr. W. inoved to New tlaven in 1798, and 
in 1807, entered on the great business of his hie, the 
compiling of a new and complete dictionary of the Eng- 
hsh language. ‘This work he prosecuted amidst various 
difficulties and discuuragements, and published the first 
edition of it in 1828. In the preparation of this diction- 


ary lie was led to investigate to a great extent the sub-'! 
i July and continue four years. 


ject of etymology, and the relations of various languages 
to each other. This dictionary has been more favorably 
received than, ag is believed, the author ever anticipated. 
His other publications are too numerous to be parucular- 
ly mentioned here. 

He lived and died in the faith of the gospel, and en- 
joyed remarkably vigorous health, ull, within a few days 
of his deaih, a slight indisposition took the form of pleu- 
risy, under which with composure and resignation he 
died, in the full possession ot his reason. 

[New Haven Herald. 


THE DEAF AND DuMB. The twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Connecticut Institution for the instruction of 
deaf mutes, has just been published. From it we learn 
that 123 pupils were under instruction during the past 
year, of whom 24 were beneficiaries of Maine, 14 of New 
Hampshire, 13 of Verinont, 24 of Massachusetts, 17 of 
Connecticut, 3 of South Carvlina, 2 of Georgia, and the 
remainder, 21 in number, were committed to the care of 
the institution by private individuals. The aggregate is 
below the usual average. ‘The funds of the institution 
now amount to considerably more than $200,000. The 
annual charge to the pupils for board and tuition, is one 
hundred dollars. 


Proressor Dursin, of Dickinson college, at his last 
date April 8, was at Smyrna. Afier leaving the conti- 
nent ot Europe, he had gone to Egypt, followed the route 
of the Israelites to Mt. Sinai, visited Akabah, Mt. Hor, 
Petra, Palestine, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beyrout, Damascus, 


2,500,000 franes voted by the government for the relief 
of the sufferers by the earthquake at Point Petre. The 
place was superabundantly supplied with provisions, 


GERMAN SETTLEMENT. A company of respectable 
and it is said wealthy Germans, have purchase 10,006 
acres of land in Limestone townsbip, Warren county, 
paauarivenie, with the intention of entering largely 
upon the pursuit of agriculture and manufactures. This 
is an important step for the western section of our state. 
There are yet large tracts of unimproved land of ex- 
cellent quality, in Warren, Jefferson, McKean, and Ve- 
nango, counties, and we are pleased to learn that emi- 
gration is turning in that direction. 


Iowa. The St. Louis Gazette states that the Des- 
Moines river, a tributary of the Mississippi, has recently 
been ascended to Racoon Fort, three hundred miles 
from its mouth, by Captain Lafferty,in the steamboat 
Agatha. Captain L. describes the county, through 
which the river passes, as the most beautiful farming 
country he hasever seen. The head of navigation on 
this river is much nearer the Missouri than had been 
supposed. It is said to be but one hundred miles from 
Racoon Fort to the Council Bluffs on the Missouri. 


Inuinors Dest. The state of Illinois is in a fair way 
of reducing her debt by an amount which will leave the 
balance easily manageable. According to a statement j 
which we find in the New York Post, in December 1842, 

the obligations of Illinois were out to the amount of | 
fourteen and a half millions of dollars; $3,100,000 of ' 
this amount was for bank stock, and this scrip was forth- 

with cancelled by consent of the state bank, and its 

connection with the state dissolved. Various other acts 

were passed, under the operation of which there were sur- 

rendered, returned, and destroyed, about $2,500,000 more 

of bonds, and, lastly, the canal law was passed, which 

if it takes effect, (as there appears very little doubt that 

it must do,) by the co-operation of the stockholders, will 

have diminished the debt of the state by the sum of 
$10,420,000, leaving but little over $4,000,000 to be pro- 

vided tor by taxation. ‘This is a sort of compromise, at 

the same time just and advantageous to the bond holders, 

and creditable to the people of the state who authorized 

and their public men who had the boldness and hon- 

esty 1o advise and bring itforward. (Balt, American. 


Lireraky Forcery. A recent trial at Rome has con- 
victed the Count Mariano Aiberu of wholesale forgery 
of works which he had professed to discover and pub- 
lish as Tasso’s. Some small portion of these works 
which is considered to be genuine, he had interlarded 
with the rest, toleaven the mass, and give it the greater 
air of authenticity. In his lodgings were found an im- 
mense collection of writing tools, inks of different kind 
and unts, old copy books, blank paper torn out old books, 
and innumerable exercises in imtation Of the handwriting 
of more than fifty eminent individuals of ‘Tasso’s time. 
The Coun?’s sentence was not known on the 10th March. 

Mait contracrs. We learn from the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Chronicle that the Wilmington and Raleigh 
Rail Road company h. ve contracted with the postmas- 
ter general to carrythe mail between Weldon and 
Charlesion daily, as heretofore, for seventy-five thousand 
dollars per annum, ‘I'he contract is to begin the first of 
This pay 1s nearly dou- 
ble that receive@ by the company for the same service 
under the last contract. 

NavaL. The United States sloop of war Marion, 
Commander Armstrong, arrived at Norfolk on Friday, 
in sixteen days from St. Thomas. She has been ab- 
sent nearly six months, during which period she has vi- 
sited several ports in Central America and the West 
Indies, and has lost only one of her crew while absent. 

‘I'he Marion has brought home, to be tried for mutiny, 
the second mate and ten seamen of the ship Metaka, of 
New York, from Liverpool bound to New Orleans, 
which ship was compelled to put into St. ‘Thomas on ac- 
count of the mutinous conduct of the crew. 


U. S. Schooner Grampus, The rumor of the loss of 
this fine vessel] is, says the Albany Evening Journal of 
‘Tuesday, we rejvice to believe, without foundatioa.— 
Letters received in this city by the friends of Lieutenant 
Gansevoort, state that the Grampus sailed from Norfolk 
on adistant cruise, and that no tidings were expected 
from her for some months after her departure. The story 
of her loss grew out of the supposition that she had sailed 
for the Gulf of Mexico, taken in connection with the 
fact that nothing had been heard of her since she left 
Norfolk early in March. 

The impression among the naval officers here was that 
she was lost. We are glad to learn the contrary from the 


journal. | ts . 
The United States schooner Flirt, lieutenant comman- 





Balbec, back to Beyrout, thence to Smyrna by steame+der Davi, was at Mayaguez, P. KR. about 12th inst, all 


boat, touching at Cyprus, Rhodes, and Patmos. After 
performing quaranune at Smyrna, it was his purpose to 
visit Constantinople, Greece, and the seats of “the se- 
ven churches,” and return by way of England in the 
course of the month of July next. » The few published 
letters that have been received from him in the course 
of his tour have been highly interesting, and the volume 
-of travels which, it is said, he will furnish on his return, 
will be expected with interest. 

Despatrcuses. On the 23d ult. there arrived at N. Or 
Jeans Mr. J. H. B. Marshall, bearer of despatches from 
the Sandwich Islands tw the U.S. government, and to 
the English court, and Jose St. Vincentde Andila, bear- 
-er of despatches from Mexico. 

GuapaLoure. Accounts from Guadaloupe to the 11th 
ultimo mention that the French steamer Gomer had 


well, in fourteen days from Charleston. 

The United States brig of war Boxer, Oscar Bullus esq. 
commander, sailed from Pensacola a few days ago, on a 
cruise, 

Nationa. pest. Lord Brougham said that England 
was under recognizances to keep the peace in the sum 
of $800,000,000, the amount of her national debt. Alison 
says that the immense debt under which England now 
staggers is inconsistent with the maintenance of the na- 
tional independence,to maintain which it was contracted . 


New Eneuanp. We learn from the Boston papers 
that the Second Centennial Anniversary of the confe- 
deration of the New England colonies was celebrated 
in that city on Monday last, by the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society. The exercises were conducted at the 
church in Chauncey place. After the opening prayer, 





arrived at Point Pewe with the lberal donation of 


tet 


version of 1640. The hon. John Quincy ilies an 
vered the address, which (remarks the Boston Jone 
8s may be supposed from the well known abilj ty sel 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Adams with whater, 

concerns our colonial and country’s history, wag listened 
to with much pleasure by the highly intelligent audiene 

present on the occasion. He went at much length inee 
the history of the colonies, their union for strength and 
rma security from their savage foes, and treated of 
those subjects having a bearing upon our history ag. 
people, and our interest in the present anniversary, }] 

occupied one hour and a half in the delivery.” ; 


New Yorx Crry. The annual message of th 
was read on May the 29th. ft is @ very lon * thd 
On the 20th ult. the city debt was $12, 31,518 of which 
$11,358,624 is on account of the introduction of 
Croton water. T'he annual interest on this debt ey. 
ceeds $732,000, or 31-10 mills on each dollar of the as. 
sessable property. 

Some of the citizens of New. York are about to ereg 
at their own cost a beautiful fountain in the Bowliy 
Green, at the foot of Broadway. The Commereial Ag 
vertiser says that the diameter of the basin is to be nine. 
ty feet. The column of water will rise seventy feet, anj 
is to fall upon natural rocks, formed into a grotto of twe>, 
ty-two feet base and fifteen feet high. As the water {a\j, 
upon the rocks, which will be large, the fountain will pre. 
sent a cataract upon three sides. The effect will be fing 
and this will be the first fountain seen by strangers ente. 
ing the city from the south. 


Preswent oF TuE U. Srares. The following reg. 
lution was adopted at a meeting of citizens of Baltimor 
on the 3ist ult. 
Whereas, it is known that the president of the Unite 
States is about to visit this city on his route to Bostoy: 
and the citizens of Baltimore. here assembled, feel it to by 
due to the chief magistrate of the Union that he shoy|j 
be every where received with consideration and respec, 
Therefore, be it resolved, That the presiding offica 
of this meeting appoint a committee of tweniy-five, of 
which the mayor of the city be respectfully requested to 
officiate as chairman, whose duty it shall be to adoptal 
suitable arrangements for the proper reception of the pre. 
sident of the United States. 
William George Read, esq. presided, Charles F. May. 


resolution. 


Reuiciovs. The general assembly of the Presbyte. 
rian church of the United States, (old school,) in session 
in Philadelphia, after a discussion of several days, hays 
adopted by a vote of 122 to8 a resolution declaring i: 1 
be the judgment of the assembly that neither the cons: 
tution nor practice of the church recognises the right of 
rulers to impose hands in the ordination of ministers — 
The same body has agreed to hold its next annual se 
sion at Louisville, Ky. 

The annual convention of the Episcopal church of the 
diocese of Maryland commenced its session in St. Paul 
church, Baltimore, on the 3lst ult. 

Several other religious bodies have been holding thei 
annual meetings in various quarters lately. 


Santa Ie rRapers. ‘The principal men attached » 
the large caravan of Santa Fe traders which lately a 
rived at Independence (Mo.) reached the city of &. 
Louis on the 17th instant, having with them sixteen bales 
and twelve boxes of silver, and a quantity of furs, be- 
longing to Jose Gutierrer, John Pravis, James Floris, ?- 
Arando, J. Olaro, M. Sandrue, J. ©. Armigo, R. Ami 
go, W. Glasgow, and N. W. Greene. It is said the 
specie amounts to three hundred thousand dollars. 


SreamBoat items. The new steamer Knickerbocker, 
in size inferior only to the Empire, was launched at New 
York on the 30th ult. in the presence of an immens 
concourse of spectators. 

The steambvais “Lord Sydenham” and Bag oe caine 
into collision on the St. Lawrence, at lake St. Peter, 00 
the 26th ult. Both sunk. 

Steamboat explosion and loss of life. At New Or 
leans on the 22d ult., three of the boil-rs of the steam 
tow-boat Phenix, Captain Annable, exploded, crealits 
a terrible havoc. T'wo of the hands were killed dea 
and three are missing. Several others were more 0! 
less scalded, two of whom were notexpected to recover: 

A steam frigate larger than any now in the Britis 
navy, is under construction at Woolwich, England. Het 
dimensions will be as follows: “Length between perpel 
diculars, 226 feet; ‘keel for tonnage, 196 feet 10} inches 
breadth, extreme 42 feet; depth in hold, 27 feet; bur 
then in tons, 1,847, She is to be supplied with Mauds 
lay’s and Field’s patent double cylinder marine engin 
of 800 horse power. The cylinders will be 72 inches 
in diameter, and the erections of the engines alone have 
been contracted for at the cost, including the beilers, 0 
the large sum of £40,250. The diameter of mee 
wheels is to be 34 feet by 13 feet -in bredth. he coal 
boxes will contain 800 tons of coal.” 

Novel steamers. A steamer of very peculiar coi 
struction has been in use for the last three moaths 0" 
the river Rhone, France. Besides the ordinary meer 
of locomotion by side wheels, it has another large whet 
of cast iron, upwards of fifieen feet in diameter. +5 
wheel, which is raised and depressed according ‘ the 
stage of water in the Rhone, is armed with strong teeth 
which give it a firm hold, as it revolves, on the bottom ; 
the river’s bed, whereby a degree of resistance 18 °” 
tained that imparts immense re tothe machinery 
This plan is the invention of M. Verpilleux. His bo 





psalm was sung by the choir from the New England 


is called the Grapin, (grappler.) It.is empl ed in carry: 
ing ore and iron trom Lavoalte to Givors. [{Jour. Com. 


er acted as secretary, and Juhn Nelson, esq. offered the § 
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